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CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Tue index to Mr. J. H. Jeayes’s ‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Charters and Muni- 
ments......at Berkeley Castle’ contains several 
Christian names which one would not have 
thought of finding there. For example, among 
the witnesses of an undated charter of about 
1150-1160 there occurs a Walter son of Albert 
(p. 7), and he appears again in a similar 
capacity some ten or twenty years later 
(p. 13). It is commonly believed that the 
name Albert was not used in this country 
before Albert the Prince Consort was known 
here. This is, of course,a mistake. It was 
rare before the Queen’s marriage, but I have 
met with several instances of it in the seven- 
teenth century, not only in the ordinary 
spelling, but also in the Northern form of 

albert.* I do not, however, call to mind 
another medieval example. It is always the 
safer plan to disregard what people say as to 
the antiquity of Christian names. I have been 
told that Joseph was unknown as a Christian 
name in England until after the Reforma- 
tion ; but Joseph, a priest, occurs here (p. 39) 


Halbert Glendinning: Scott, ‘The Monastery.’] 


witnessing a charter of the time of John, 
regarding land at Burton Lazars, in Leicester- 
shire. The same statement is made regarding 
Ignatius, with the addition that it was intro- 
duced into this country among Catholics by 
the Jesuit missionaries in honour of St. 
Ignatius Loyola. That this is not so is de- 
monstrated by the fact that Dom. Ignacius 
de Cliftun witnessed a charter relating to 
Berkeley, circa 1220-1243 (p. 93). 

Names taken from Holy Scripture are not 
so common as in more recent times, but there 
are several of them. Absolom occurs once, 
Adam and Simon are common, and Elias and 
Helias very common. There are a few 
instances of Matthew and one Moses, or 
rather Moyses, who witnessed a charter of 
the time of Henry II. One Sampson occurs 
in the time of Henry III. I have noticed 
three ladies named Sara. Two flourished in 
the time of Henry III. and one in 1388. 

There is also a late twelfth-century grant 
of land in Newington, Oxfordshire, in which 
Richard “novus homo” is mentioned (p. 28). 
This can hardly have been a surname, thoug 
it may have been on the way to develope into 
one. It would not be surprising if this 
Richard’s children or grandchildren, if he had 
any, and they could be identified, were found 
bearing the name of Newman ; but what had 
Richard himself done, or omitted to do, that 
caused himto be thus strangely distinguished ? 
Can the solution of this mystery of seven 
hundred years be simply that the “novus 
homo” was a stranger in those parts, alike 
unknown in the parish and the, manor ; that 
he had come from a long way off, and was 
unknown to every one of the “old standards ” 
—a foreigner, indeed, as they would call him ? 
Perhaps, too, he may have been a reticent 
man who did not tell his new neighbours 
where he was born or what was the name of 
his father, so that they could not coin for 
him a cognomen after the pattern of Burton, 
Roberts, or Johnson. 

A twelfth-century grant of lands in Wick, 
co. Gloucester, is witnessed, among others, by 
“Siuard Superbus” and “ Umfridus Super- 
bus” (p. 26). Are these the Latinized form of 
some such surname as Proud or Pride, both of 
which have existed and are probably in being 
now ; or are they nicknames, indicating that 
those who bore them were of a haughty and 
insolent demeanour ? 

A grant from Thomas de Berkele of about 
1220 (p. 58) is witnessed by a certain Walter, 
who is descri as “homo persone.” The 
interpretation of this I must leave to others. 

Epwarp Pracock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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tion of it; I looked at it, for love of you, longer 
than I should [otherwise] have done.”* 

“The restoration of Pierre Lescot, notwith- 
standing its imperfections, existed during almost 


(Concluded from p. 443.) 
“ 37 5th day of March, | two centuries. In 1739 a violent hurricane bat- 
in, | tered down the bronze cross of the monument, and 


were reinstated upon the bridge the images in |‘ 
bronze of Our Lady of Pity, holding the body of | 1t Was soon replaced by a cross of wood. At the 
our Lord descended from the cross, of King | commencement of the eighteenth century the bridge 
Charles VIL, and of Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, | of the Middle Ages began to succumb under 
which had been removed nine years before by the | the weight of years, and under the oft-repeated 
Huguenots, enemies of images.* This restoration | assaults of great floods and breakings-up of the ice, 
was done at the expense of the inhabitants, who In May, 1745, the arches ottnesnt to the monument 
taxed themselves, as their ancestors had done of the Maid were ready to fall. It was taken away 
(Manuscripts of the Abbé Dubois). and deposited during twenty-five years in an under- 

“This monument differed little from the first ; de Rue 
but the artist had not the intelligence of his mission. |": i sof the t oi er to facilitate the urgent 
In his desire to innovate, Lescot made a work in aye h -po 1771. th 
without taste. We give the description of it after Ori n the —_— 9 ‘MH 771, Go Sena [of 
the engraving of Léonard Gautier. It to us tin sane) ot suit dis- 
of greater authenticity than other sketches that we | “sus esigner, entrust im to transfer the 

“The Virgin was seated at the foot of a cross, at 

pected the work of Lescot. The altera- 

tions of which he is the author to 
nest ‘containing little pelicans that their mother 
Polluche, in the ‘ Essais Historiques sur Orléans’: 
pss | her techn sorrowfully _““ This monument, borne upon a stone pedestal of 
at Jesus Christ stretched upon her knees. One length, much in heig 18 COm- 
easily perceives in the figure of the Saviour the of the 

igour that it would have upon the cross; a linen 4 é “ 


ri 
long ; figures. She holds upon her knees the outstretched 
the Virwi S Rey typ ni ee body of Jesus Christ: above the head of the Saviour, 
on right ; his ‘heleess crowned is et hie fect at some distance, is a cushion which carries the 


: . crown of thorns; on the right is the statue of the 

Knceling her head bare, looks at the | Charles VIL, and on the left that of Joan of 
her jong hair descends upon her shoulders, and her added been 
lance, surmounted by a little standard with the| pyich have the hands mut t vether [it atl a 
arms of Orleans [thereon], rises at the left. The | ed. with ti x 
two statues are clothed in complete armour and ully armed, with the exception of the helmets, 
have the hands put together [in prayer] which are placed a little forward ; that of the king 
was tey the anther of is surmounted by acrown. The shield of the arms 


this second work. After having placed before the 
Charles VII. the shield of the arms of France, he the. Maid is 
has surrounded it with the collar of the Order of | across this monument. This celebrated girl is in 
St. ~~ ‘ort not ae. 1469 p man’s attire, and distinguished solely by the form 
Louis XI., his son, forty years after the raising of | of her hair, which is tied with a sort of ribbon, 
“The pedestal is composed o: ree square com- | which appears to nouris ory rit 
partments, each containing a table designed to They in a 
receive an inscription. A very rare volume is ay at the top of this same cross, at the foot 
“It is this monument, little different from the} “The pedestal, which serves as a base, is adorned 
‘ere described with scrolls and of marble, upon which 
whic ontaine saw in , and e » ren, tt .¢ i ipti 
found mean, of insignificant appearance, and sharing Uren the first table, which “Ieee the Rue | , 7 
the poverty of its age. ‘I saw the Maid,’ says he ina | one reads as follows:— 
letter to Chapelain, ‘but, faith, it was without 


JOAN OF ARC. 


pleasure ; I found in her neither the look nor the Ce M Du Regne de Leute XV. 
size of an amazon ; the Infanta Grandafilé is worth P Ral Chee igé Vi ancien Pont 
ten such as she. If it were not that you were her a ee ries VII., Pan 1458, 


En action de graces de la délivrance 
De cette Ville, et des Victoires remportées 


chronicler, I do not know that I should make men- 


* “*Histoire et Antiguités de la Ville et Duché “We have borrowed this interesting passage 
@ Orléans,’ by Francois Lemaire (Orleans, 1648).” from the ‘ Notice des (Euvres Littéraires et Artis 

+ “See the ‘Recueil’ of Du Lys, already named | tiques inspirées - Jeanne Dare,’ by M. F. Dupuis 
by us.” (Orleans, Alex. Jaco 


b, 1852).” 
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Sur les Anglois par Jeanne d’Arc, 
Dite la Pucelle d’Orléans, 
A été rétabli dans sa premiére forme, 
Du veeu des Habitans, et les soins de 
M. Jacque du Coudray, Maire. 
Vandebergue de Villebouré, | 
andebergue de Villeboure, 
MM. Bolléve de Domcey, Echevins. 
de Gautray, 
Desfriches, 
Colas de Malmusse, — 
MM.) Arnault de Nobleville, Conseillers. 
[ 
Lhuillier de Planchevilliers, 
L’an M.DCC.LXXI. 
“The inscription on the other face is remarkable 
for its noble simplicity :— 
D. O. M. 
Pietatis in Deum, 
Reverentiz in Dei-Param [sir], 
Fidelitatis in Regem, 
Amoris in Patriam, 
Grati animi in Puellam, 
Monumentum 
Instauravére Cives Aureliani, 
Anno Domini M.pcc.LXX1I. 


“The drawings of the pedestal and of the simple 
and elegant iron rails which enclose it are by M. 
Soyer, engineer of the river-banks and moles ; and 
the whole of this monument is due to M. Desfriches. 

“It is by mistake that the —y ny in letters 
of gold on the restored monument have been attri- 
buted to M. Jacques Ducoudray, then Mayor of 
Orleans ; the author is M. Colas, of Guienne, priest 
and canon of the royal church of St. Aignan. 

“The monument erected in 1771 differs much 
from that of 1458. It has, moreover, neither the 
same dispositions, nor the same costumes, nor 
the same armour. A single lance is laid upon the 
ground at the foot of the monument. The Maid, 
instead of having her hair floating, has it tied near 
the neck-stock. The helmets appear in full front, 
whilst they are in profile in the first monument. 
In the space which separates them is placed an 
escutcheon of the arms of France. The two statues 
are kneeling upon cushions. As for the rest, there 
is not any resemblance between the armour of the 
king and of the Maid in the two monuments. 
The swords particularly have a different appearance ; 
they are hung upon a hook at the sword-belt with- 
out the intermediary of a shoulder-belt, and are 
found thus suspended at the top of the thigh.* 

“The restored monument by Desfriches remained 
standing until 1792. On the 23rd of August the 
members of the section of St. Victor addressed 
to the Administrators composing the permanent 
Council of the Loiret a petition to have the monu- 
ment of Charles VII. demolished, as insulting to 
the liberty of the French people. They proposed 
to convert it into cannon.t The municipal authority 


* “ Appreciation of M. Jollois.” 

+ “Petition: ‘Administrators, having justified 
the confidence of the permanent section of 
St. Victor by the zeal that you have brought to 
do right tothe petitions presented by your citizens, 
this is directed to you for an important object that 
they submit to your discussion. The National 
Assembly has issued a decree for arming with 


came to a courageous resolution. It declared that 
the monument of the Maid, far from being able to 

regarded asa sign of feudality insulting to the 
liberty of the French people, was on the contrary 
announced as an act of gratitude towards the 
Supreme Being, and a glorious testimony of the 
valour of our ancestors, who delivered the French 
nation from the yoke that the English wished to 
impose on them, and it was its opinion that the 
monument ought not to be destroyed. But on 
27 September, at an evening sitting, the Council- 
General of the Commune sentived unanimously that 
the figures in bronze forming the monument of the 
Maid should be employed in the making of cannon 
and that, in order to preserve the memory of it, one 
of these cannon should bear the name of Joan of 
Are. Such was the outrage that the influence of 
Léonard Bournard made our heroine unde She 
preserved at least, after this profanation, the noble 
destiny of overthrowing the enemies of France. At 
last, by decree of the 20th of July, 1793, the iron 
rails which enclosed the pedestal of the monument 
of the late Maid were converted into pikes.” 


Upon reference to the original authorities 
quoted above, and considerable further re- 
search, I fail to find, notwithstanding the 
statements of our author and the Abbé Dubois, 
any engraving, drawing, or painting which 
represents, or purports to represent, the 
monument in question, either in its original 
or its first restored state, except the picture 
in the Mairie at Orleans, which (having, like 
so many other ancient pictures of the kind, 
apparently been executed from memory) is 
incorrect in detail and unreliable, om as 
regards the original monument, practically 
contradicts the evidence of contemporary 
witnesses of high authority. The engraved 
title of Gautier alluded to is not intended 
to represent the monument, although certain 
figures delineated therein, as also those on 
the reverse of the gold medal engraved in 
the ‘France Métallique, and the engraving 
in De Serres’s ‘ Histoire de France,’ as above 
mentioned, were no doubt suggested by such 
monument. In any case they only serve to 
support my conclusions in this matter. 


pikes all the citizens who cannot pay for muskets : 
these citizens thus armed will be of little defence 
if they are not supported by an imposing artillery. 
The City of Orleans, forming seven battalions, pos- 
sesses but two field-pieces, the two other cannon 
not belonging to it and not being able to serve as 
—— for ramparts. It would then be essential to 

nd means to augment our artillery. In order to 
obtain it, the section of St. Victor proposes to you 
to have the monument of Charles VII. demolished, 
a monument which is insulting to the liberty of the 
French people, and which is only adapted to irritate 
men who have too long groaned under the servitude 
of kings. The bronzes that will be taken off will 
give, from the artists, two or three pieces of four 


pounds shot: these are now the only monument 
which ought to exist amongst a free nation, to 
make tyrants tremble !*” 
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I also meet with no acceptable evidence 
to uphold the contention that the original 
monument differed in any important parti- 
cular from the same as restored o Lescot. On 
the contrary, his contract, which makes no 
mention of a figure of Christ (except, pro- 
bably, as to “putting a large piece to the 
stomach”), was for repair and restoration ; 
and it seems to me impossible for any reason- 
able person to imagine that he, having the 

rtly broken and battered remains before 

im, would have gone to the unnecessary 
trouble and expense, either of employing a 
competent artist to remodel, in a new and 
entirely different form, and of recasting, 
some of the principal figures in the group, 
or of adding thereto anything of conse- 
quence ; and it is not at all likely that 
he would have unnecessarily altered the 
disposition of the figures. Moreover, the sum 
he was to receive for the work, even at the 
then value of money, entirely precludes such 
an idea. 

The drawing in my possession represents 
the monument as a whole in situ, having on 
its unenclosed carved stone pediment neither 
inscriptions nor “tables” for the same, but 
with the cross, group of figures, and acces- 
sories almost precisely as before described to 
have been on its first restoration (by Lescot), 
except that there is no nimbus to Christ or 
the Virgin ; that the chaplet of thorns is not at 
Christ’s feet, but at the junction of the cross ; 
and that the helmets of Charles VII. and the 
Maid are not in profile, but in full front, that of 
the king surmounting his shield of arms, and 
not at his feet. From the representation of 
the restoration of 1771 it, however, I need 
hardly state, differs considerably. All the 
details are shown in their proper colours, arid 
the figures, helmets, shield, &c., gilt as they 
probably were in the original. 

After the fullest and most careful con- 
sideration I can come to no other conclusion 
than that my drawing represents the monu- 
ment in its original state; that it was 
executed on the spot, and is therefore con- 
temporary ; that it is the only reliable repre- 
sentation known (either drawn or at 
of the same at any period prior to the seconc 
restoration, and consequently of inestimable 
value in every sense. W. LR. V 


A Reapine 1x Mrrton.—Mr. A. J. Wyatt 
has edited ‘ Paradise Regained’ for the “ Uni- 


versity Tutorial Series” (Clive). He has 
revised the text with the aid of the first 
edition, and one of his editorial decisions is 
seen in the restoration of he for the commonly 


doubt, the reading of Milton’s edition ; but 
the question remains whether in so doing he 
expresses the idea the poet meant to convey, 
May not Milton himself have overlooked the 
point, and so have left what Todd considers 
“an unnoticed error of the press”? i 
seems quite likely. It is hard to attach an 
exact meaning to the reading of the original 
edition which Mr. Wyatt adopts. Hagar and 
Ishmael (poetically introduced under the 
name of his eldest son) are thus depicted in 
modern texts :— 

The fugitive bond-woman with her son 

Out-cast Nebaioth, yet found here relief 

By a providing angel. 
What editors have had to face is the presence 
in the poet’s edition of Ae in the second line, 
the clause thus running “yet found he relief,” 
&e. It was, of course, Hagar to whom the 
relief came in her great despair, Ishmael 
himself being incapable of realizing the 
nature of the situation in which his mother 
and himself were encompassed. Then here 
recurs prominently in the context. “The 
race of Israel,” says the speaker, “here had 
famished”; and he adds “that prophet bold 
ae wand’ring here was fed,” concluding with 
this personal reference :— 

Of thee these forty days none hath regard, 

Forty and more deserted here indeed. 
Altogether here seems to be the preferable 
reading in the doubtful passage. It is in 
accordance with the drift of the Scriptural 
narrative ; it is consistent with the method 
of the context ; and it gives a distinct and 
— meaning, which the earlier reading 
ails to do. Here was introduced into the 
edition of 1692. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tuomas Bayne. 


Osscurities oF AuTHoRS.—Being an author 
myself, I am unwilling to be hypercritical; 
but, for the honour of the brethren in the 
craft, I must repudiate what tarnishes its 
fairness. Authors are often obscure in style 
and ‘allusion and quotation. Thus Mr. 

Gallienne has published some passable volumes, 
and, though his style has been (with some 
justice) severely handled by competent critics, 
I am far from “kicking a man when he is 
down,” yet there are some slips which even 
the freemasonry of letters cannot possibly 
jet pass. Now Mr. Le Gallienne, in his 
‘Quest of the Golden Girl,’ quotes—I presume 
they are quotations—the following sentences 
—one at the commencement, the other at the 
close of his volume—“Genuem de Meage til 
Eu !” and “ Tout par soullas,” and, I submit, 
it is very questionable taste to adorn his 
book with such (to the majority of readers) 
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gumeaning texts. Though the fortunate 
owner of seven languages myself, I am entirely 
ata loss to delve the meaning out of such 
mystifying citations. How, then, can others 
not similarly blessed be expected to enjoy 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s scholarship? _ Besides, 
when an author attempts a little Latin on 
his own account, one has a right to demand 
that it shall be correct. But the phrase 
at p. 105, “Incipit Vita nuova,” is anything 
but correct. Mr. Le Gallienne was perhaps 
thinking of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante when 
he penned that unfortunate attempt at 
Latinity. The shallowest acquaintance with 
Eton’s Latin grammar would discover to him 
his inaccuracy. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 

[There is a scarce work, printed in Paris in 1552 
and more than once reprinted, called ‘ Recueil de 
tout Soulas et Plaisir.’ We have not seen the word 
swas, which has various forms in Littré, spelt 
with double 


Toe Turee Ducuesses or Pertu.—The 
following extract from the Perth Magazine of 
12 February, 1773, contains an interesting 
notice of three noble ladies, the widows at one 
time of three successive Dukes of Perth :— 

“Perth.—Jan. 30th. Died at Stobhall, in Perth- 
shire, in an advanced age, Jane, Dutchess Dowager 
of Perth, Lady of James, Duke of Perth, eldest son 
of John, Chancellor of Scotland, who followed the 
fortunes of James VII. and was created Duke by 
that Prince during his residence at St. Germains. 
She was daughter of George, first Duke of Gordon, 
and is great Grand Aunt to the present Duke. 

“Feb. 4th. At her lodgings in Cannongate, Mary, 
also Dutchess Dowager of Perth, Lady of Lord John 
Drummond, also son to the Chancellor, who, on the 
death of James and John, Dukes of Perth, sons of 
James above mentioned (who were both engaged 
in the Rebellion, 1745), took the titles of Duke of 
Perth. She was daughter of Charles, fifth Earl of 
Traquair, and sister to John the present Earl. It 
is pretty remarkable, that another Dutchess Dowa- 
ger of Perth is still alive. She is Lady of Lord 
Edward Drummond, also son to the Chancellor, who 
on the Death of Lord John last above mentioned 
took the titles of the Duke of Perth and who died 
at Paris, 1760. She is daughter of Charles, Earl of 
Middleton, who in the 1688 likeways followed the 
fortunes of James VII. and resided at St. Germains 
till his death. This Lady still continues in France.” 


A. G. 
Auchterarder. 


CHARLES INGLIS AND THomas Parne.—The 
circulation of Paine’s pamphlet entitled 
‘Common Sense’ at the beginning of the 
year 1776 had a very large share in setting 
the minds of the dominant party in the 
American colonies upon separation from the 
mother country, to which they were pre- 
viously opposed. Prof. Tyler in his recent 


Revolution’ speaks very highly of an answer 
to it of which the title was ‘The True Interest 
of America impartially stated, in Certain 
Strictures on a Pamphist entitled “ Common 
Sense.”’ The first edition of the latter was 
stated to be by “An Englishman,” and the 
answer purported to be by “An American.” 
Prof. Tyler says that its author was un- 
doubtedly Charles Inglis, then assistant 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, and 
from 1787 to his death in 1816 the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia. He was the first bishop of that 
see, and, in fact, the first colonial bishop of the 
English Church ; his son became third bishop 
of the same see, and Azs son, Sir John Eardley 
Wilmot Inglis, defended Lucknow until 
Havelock’s arrival during the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857. Where can one find a copy of the 
above pamphlet by Charles Inglis? — Prof. 
Tyler says that the first edition, published in 
New York early in the spring of 1776, is said 
to have been seized and Seont by the Sons of 
Liberty there, but soon afterwards a second 
and a third edition were printed in Philadel- 
phia. The writer declares, amongst other 
things, that he disapproves as much as any 
one of the expedition to Lexington in April, 
1775, but that “it was opposed both to the 
letter and to the spirit of the king’s order to 
General Gage,” so that there was no reason 
why it should render peace and reconciliation 
on constitutional grounds impossible. It is 
proverbially useless crying over spilt milk, 
and may seem to some absurd when the 
spilling took place more than a century ago ; 
but it is hardly possible even now to repress 
a sigh that Inglis’s publication did not at 
least nullify the effects of that of Paine, and 
that what need only have been a temporary 
difficulty between the colonies and the mother 
country produced permanent separation, 
though assuredly not permanent alienation. 
I cannot find a copy of Inglis’s pamphlet in 
the British Museum, and eald be glad to 
know where one could be seen. 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


RecovertncG Drownep Bopies.—The fol- 
lowing recently appeared in the correspond- 
ence column of a popular weekly :— 

“QO. B. D. writes: ‘I have from time to time 
heard of peculiar methods being adopted by different 
people for the purpose of locating the body of a 

erson who had been drowned. Some time ago, 
owever, whilst staying in Norway, | witnessed a 
somewhat novel proceeding, and one which I was 
assured was frequently practised in certain parts of 
that country. A cock was put into a boat and 
rowed about a lake where a man had recently been 
drowned. The belief was that as soon as the boat 
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would begin to crow. I stayed for a considerable 
time watching the operation, but up to the time of 
my ~~ the bird had seen no reason for exer- 
cising his vocal powers.’” 
H. ANDREWs. 
Boswett’s Last Lonpon Resrpence.—The 
house No. 122, Great Portland Street, now in 
course of demolition together with some 
adjacent houses, is said to have been the one 
in which Boswell spent the last few years of 
a life that, on the whole, does not appear to 
have been a happy one. The ‘D. N. B.’ states 
that “in the spring of 1795 he came home 
‘weak and languid’ from a meeting of the 
Literary Club. His illness rapidly proved 
dangerous, and he died at his house in Great 
Portland Street on 19 May, 1795.” There is 
no mention of the number in this account. 
In a letter preserved in Mr. Murray’s John- 
son collection, addressed by Mrs. Ogbourne, 
of Great Portland Street, to the late John 
Thomas Smith, author of the ‘ Life of Nolle- 
kens’ and other works, Boswell is said to 
have died at No. 47. The difference appears 
to have been due to the thoroughfare having 
been renumbered and in part renamed, it 
having been formerly known under three 
different names. The lower part, from Mor- 
timer Street to Oxford Street, was John 
Street, and the northern part was named 
the Portland Road. The British Architect of 
4 February, in noting that the house was 
“marked for immediate demolition,” observes 
that it was never marked by a tablet, although 
“ Boswell has very distinct claims upon our 
permanent literary calendar.” The writer 
thinks that something might yet be done to 
mark the spot. So many of our ancient 
London landmarks have disappeared, and 
others are continually disappearing, that 
some attention ought to be given to marking 
the changes, if only for the benefit of future 
|. arse who may take an interest in the 
istory of our ancient city. The Society of 
Arts has done a little in this direction by 
lacing tablets on some houses where notable 
individuals have resided ; but the duty seems 
to belong to some central authority such as 
the County Council, if it could be induced to 
take it in hand. The house in which Boswell 
died is said to have a second claim to - 
nition as having been the home of eoath 
the Hungarian patriot, during his residence 
in England, where he arrived on 17 October, 
1850, B. H. L. 
Mr. Gtapstone’s Heratpry.—In the 


Atheneum of 28 May, p. 695, is given a story, 
told by a Brighton bookseller, as to the keen- 


said the bookseller, the library of Catherine 
de Médicis. “But there’s no. fleur-de-lis jp 
the top lozenge,” objected Mr. Gladstone. 
Lozenge? The arms are six balls in orl 
(sometimes 3, 2, 1) gules; but in 1465 the 
red ball in chief was changed for one of 
France, Azure, three fleurs-de-lis or. I su 
pose it is to this that Mr. Gladstone alluded, 

GrorcE Anous, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Nature’s Portrait oF Mr. GLapstoyg 
AsLeEep.—Has it been observed by travellers 
approaching Terracina from the north that 
the outline of the mountain pone, evi- 
dently once an island, called Promontorio 
Circeo, near the Roman Archipelago, forms 
the silhouette of Mr. Gladstone as if lying in 
effigy on a tomb? The likeness is quite as 
striking as that of Washington at the Isla de 
San Vicente in the Cabo Verde group. 

PALAMEDES, 


Mr. GLapstone’s Deatu.—Itisaremarkable 
coincidence that Mr. Gladstone died on 19 May, 
being St. Dunstan’s Day and also Ascension 
Day. These dates have coincided only three 
times in the last ninety-five years, viz., in 
1814, 1887, and 1898. Watrter Love. 

Chiswick. 


“Mess or pottaGe.”—Probably ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred believe that 
the familiar expression “ Esau sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage” is Scriptural ; but 
they will look for it in vain in the Authorized 
Version. It occurs in the chapter headi 
of the Genevan version of Genesis xxv. ; an 
it is owing, no doubt, to the popularity of 
that version that the phrase has obtained so 
wide a currency. A. SMyTHE D.D. 

South Woodford. 


Some ArricAaN NAMES OFTEN MISPRO- 
nounceD.— The following lines occur in 
Scott’s ‘ Bridal of Triermain’:— 

Dread the race of Zahara, 

Fear the spell of Dahomay. 
Again :— 

Mount the winds, hurrah! hurrah ! 

Zahara and Dahomay. 
We have here the old spelling, and the old 
and correct accentuation, of the names now 
miscalled Sahara and Dahémey. In English, 
as Pror. Skeat has already ix. 
380), the tendency is usually to throw the 
accent back from the second to the first 
syllable. Here we have the reverse, viz., a 
progress from the first to the second. What 
is still more curious, there are numerous other 
examples. Even the accurate Smith (‘Cyclo- 
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hoisted the German flag in 1884), Heréro, 
anuri, Kumassi, Logéne, Sokéto, all wrong. 
And in Coomassie, as the capital was written 
during the Ashantee war of 1875, or Kumassi, 
as the newspapers learnt to spell it during 
the war of 1895, the double consonant may 
have attracted the accent; the recognized 
authority on Ashantee names, the Rev. J. G. 
Christaller, places it upon the first syllable. 
A recent poem in the Globe humorously 
expresses puzzlement as to which is right, 
Sékoto or Sokdéto ; according to Dr. Barth it 
is the former. Ogilvie accentuates incorrectly 
Kumassi, Sokéto, Suahéli. I have failed to 
discover how Smith pronounces this last 
name ; under ‘Suahili’ he says “see Swahili,” 
under ‘Swahili’ “see Ki-swahili,” under ‘ Ki- 
swahili’ “see Suahili.” The late Sir R. F. 
Burton showed, from the derivation of the 
word, it should be stressed on the antepenul- 
timate. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Doon.”—In Brogden’s ‘ Lincolnshire Pro- 
vincial Words’ (1866) this word occurs in the 
sense of “a place of confinement for prisoners 
in a village.” I wonder if any of your readers 
can send me the name of any village where 
“doon” is known to have been used in this 
sense. A. L. MAYHEW. 


ConsTABLE FAMILY oF BaTTEerRsEA. — Can 
any one kindly tell me where to find historical 
information as to the descent of the Constable 
family, formerly of Oak House, Battersea, 
from the Constables of Yorkshire?) The Oak 
House property originally included Battersea 
Park, the last actual owner of which, John 
Charles, married, circa 1798, Letitia de Morgue, 
a relative of the Duc de Richemont. The last 
member of the family to be born at Oak 
House, Marmaduke, married Ethel, daughter 
of Paley of Langcliffe, co. York. 

LoNSDALE. 


Samson : Sampson.—Why is it that in the 
earliest English translations of the Old Testa- 
ment the name Samson appears with a p as 
Sampson? This is the Greek form in the 
ee, where the son of Manoah is 

ed Lapnyov; but the Vulgate gives it 
according to the Hebrew—Samson. Most 
editions of Shakespeare (‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost’ and ‘ King Henry VIIL.’) a it Samp- 
son, and the modern name usually takes that 


form (as in the case of the admiral of the 
American fleet now in the West Indies) ; but 
= was the Greek rather than the Latin 
spe es in the early English versions 
of the k of Judges? On the other hand, 
most copies of the Tothesieed Version of the 
New Testament spell the name, when trans- 
lating from the Greek in Hebrews xi. 32, in 
the Hebrew rather than the Greek form. 
Would that they had done so in all other Old 
Testament names, particularly in the case of 
Joshua (as it eds be) in Acts vii. 45 and 
Hebrews iv. 8 ! Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


BaxsBers.—Can any of your correspondents 
kindly assist me in making a list of famous 
barbers? I desire place of birth and death, 
particulars of achievements, and where 
notices of their careers are published. 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Press, Hull. 


Corcrpence IN| REGARD TO THE 
Wasutneton Famity.—In ‘A Key to English 
Antiquities’ (Sheffield, W. Townsend) there 
is an interesting account of the tombs of the 
Washington family at Adwick-le-Street. The 
oldest is dated 1579, to “Dominus Jacobus 
Washington, armiger,” and on his breast he 
bears a shield with stars and stripes upon it. 
As it can hardly be a mere coincidence that 
the flag which owed its being to a greater 
Washington two centuries later bore the 
same emblems on its folds, I doubt not that 
‘N. & Q. will kindly point out the connexion. 

C. E. Crark. 


Gorcotren.—Can you tell me if anything 
is known of the artist of this name who 
married the sister of Isaac Nathan, the 
well-known musical composer and 


Str Hercutes LanerisH.— Where does 
this character occur ? S. 


Rev. NATHANIEL Netson.—He was vicar 
of Preston-next-Wingham, 1608-16, and mar- 
ried in 1610 Mary Genvey, and a son and two 
daughters were baptized at Preston before 
he resigned in 1616. Any information accept- 
able. Was he of the same family as Lord 
Nelson ? Artuur Hussey. 

Wingham, Kent. 


TROPENELL.—Can you tell me the origin of 
the name Tropenell, its meaning, its probable 
antiquity, and language ? 

R. W. TRAPNELL. 


Sr. Kevin anp THE Goose.—-Can any 
one give me information respecting a song 
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about St. Kevin, King O’Toole, and the) 
latter’s goose? The legend of the bird’s mar- 
vellous restoration to health and strength 
by the saint is well known in Kerry and 
elsewhere. A gentleman tells me that he 
has heard the song in question sung by the 
boatmen on the lakes. q should be glad to 
be told if it has ever been printed, and, if! 
so, how and where I could obtain a copy. 
GLENDALOUGH. 


examples given are of the years 1399 and 
1546. I am pretty sure that | have seen this 
graphically represented in some medizval 
carving, _f~-~ on a miserere. Can any 
one point out where such a carving exists! 
A learned friend tells me that the same idea 
is to be seen pictured in illuminated manv- 
scripts. K. P. D. E. 

you gtve 


ORIGINAL OF ENGRAVING.—Can 


/me any information respecting the locale 


Wapa.—He was a hero of Scandinavian 
mythology, and he is referred to by Chaucer 
and other writers in connexion with a won- 
derful boat he constructed, called “The 
Guingelot.” 

What particulars are known of the story 
of ‘Wada and the Guingelot’? Some bare 
outlines of the story are contained in a 

mphlet entitled ‘Lettre 4 M. Henri, 

ernaux Compans sur une Tradition An- | 
laise du Moyen Age,’ par M. F. Michel ; but | 
T hove been unable to get this pamphlet. 
What are the facts of the story of WW, e and 
his Cow’ and ‘Wade and his Mill,’ in con- 
nexion, I believe, with Scarborough tradi- | 
tions? What is known of the Northumbrian | 
Earl Wada who headed the revolt against | 
King Eardulph in 798? I am informed that | 
# collection of early instances of the name of 
Wade is to be found in two works, by a) 
Mr. Charles Hardwick and a Mr. Samuel | 
Harnett respectively ; but I have been un-| 
successful in finding the works. Can any 


of the original of an engraving, the subject 
of which is ‘The Interior of the House of 
Commons during the Sessions of 1821-3; 
the architectural drawing by Pugin, the 
portraits by Robert Bowyer, and the whole 
engraved by James Scott and published 
by Mr. Parkes, 22, Golden Square, London, 
1 January, 1836? 
St. Davin Kemeys-Tynte. 


CatTaLocuE or ALTon Towers 1857. 
—Can any one tell me where I can see a 
sriced catalogue of the sale of Lord Shrews- 
ave pictures at Alton Towers in 1857! I 
want particularly to know the price and pur- 
chaser of a picture of “a boy holding the head 
of John Baptist on a dish” by Guido Reni. 


It is descri by Dr. Waagen. Search has 
been made in vain at the British Museum. 
Please send replies direct. Incvs. 


30, Montpellier Villas, Cheltenham. 


Rev. Gzorce Buckertnce.—In a pedigree 
of Buckeridge of Pangbourne, co. berks, in 


reader give me the titles to the two books? Sir Thos. Phillipps’s collection, I find a George 
Is the name Wada purely Scandinavian? Buckeridgestated tohave been vicarof W alham 
I have reason to doubt this, as there lived in | Green, London, but I can find no trace of his 
Japan in the twelfth century a celebrated | having been so, or even the name at Walham 
general who was a noted archer, whose name | Green Church. His brother, according to the 
was “Wada Yoshinori,” and who served | pedigree, died at Pangbourne in 1835. Any 
under Yoritomo. Newton Wape. | information as to this George Buckeridge, or 

| where he was vicar, I ever 5 be most grateful 


New Varieties oF CatrLe for A. Dyer. 


ror Parks.—I believe there is a herd of wild | 
Spanish sheep in a park near Stratford-on- | 
Avon. I have seen a photograph of a herd | 
of zebras or Indian humped cattle, but cannot | 
say where they are kept; and I have also 

read that herds of gayele are kept in several 

English parks. Could any of the readers of 

*N. & Q.’ inform me of any parks, &c., known | 
to them in which foreign cattle or sheep of 
any variety are kept and preserved ? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


Hare Provers. — The latest issue of the 
‘H. E. D.’ contains a list with examples of 
several proverbs and phrases in which the 
hare appears. Among these is to hunt or to 
catch a hare with a tabor, which seems to be 
the worn-down remnant of a folk-tale. The 


3, Blomfield Street, W. 


Brrki—e AND BeGcar-Mmy- NEIGHBOUR.— 
Birkie is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in 
his ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ chap. xxii. It is 
described in Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ 
(ed. 1849, vol. ii. p. 396), quoting from Jamie- 
son’s ‘Etymological Dictionary’ (Supplement), 
as “a childish game at cards, in which the 

layers throw down a card alternately. 
Only two play ; and the person who throws 
down the highest takes the trick. In Eng- 
land it is called beggar-my-neighbour.” Is 
this last statement correct! By the descrip- 
tion given of the former, the two games 
appear to be different. Do any of your corre- 
spondents know if birkie is a game extant; 


have they played it ; and can they give par- 
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ticulars? If too long for insertion in 
‘N. & Q.,’ should be glad to hear direct from 
any one who would be kind enough to write. 
Regarding beggar-my-neighbour, although 
I have a pes tm and varied collection 
of books (upwards of two hundred) on card 
games, ranging over the present and two 
revious centuries, strangely enough, in only 
one book (Cassell’s ‘Sports and Pastimes’) do 
I find that game described. There, instead 
of the two players playing their cards alter- 
nately until a prize card (knave, queen 
king, or ace) appears, one player is directed 
to play continuously until he produces a 
rize.* I have never seen the game manipu- 
fated in this way. Which is the correct and 
general mode of play? Some of your corre- 
spondents, doubtless, made acquaintance 
with the game in their youthful days, and 
others may have young friends who could 
inform them. I should also be glad to know 
where the earliest description of the game is 
to be found. J. S. McTear. 
Bangor, Down. 


Otp Norse.—In this language can any 
meaning be attributed to the name Hafr- 
stein? Possibly stein is stone and ha/fr a 
prefixed adjective. 


“THE BONNY BOY IS YOUNG, BUT HE’S 
GrowrnG.”—In 1883 [ spent summer in the 
parish of Schull, barony of West Carbery 
co. Cork. There, amongst the younger an 
English-speaking generation, ] frequently 
heard sung a quaint ballad, which I have ever 
since regretted not having taken down in 
writing. It was sung to a plaintive melody 
which [ well remember ; but I never caught 
more than the following lines of the ballad 
itself :— 

As I was a-walking down by the college wall, 
I saw four-and-twenty college boys playing at the 


wall ; 
And he was there, my own love, the fairest of them 
For the bonny boy is young, but he’s growivg.+ 
In his college cap so fine let him wear the bunch of 


e, 
For to let the ladies know that he’s married. 


Can any one supply information as to this 
ballad? I am reminded of it by the first 
moma of the verses communicated by Miss 
"LORENCE PEACOCK, ante, p. 277. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 2 


[* We played in youth until one took the trick 
by laying down a card which the adversary, accord- 
ing to the rules, could not capture. | 

+ This line was repeated at the end of each verse. 


Beplics, 


ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(8 xi. 347, 441.) 

My absence from this colony for some little 
time has made me terribly behindhand with 
my ‘N. & Q.,’ and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of replying to Mr. NEILson’s query 
before. 

In his interesting communication with 
reference to the ancient table-napkin bearing 
the arms of the United States, he asks, “ Where 
shall I find an account of the earlier forms, 
if there were any, of the American eagle when 
it was mewing its mighty youth ?”* 

In that most excellent work (the best 
that has been vouchsafed to heraldic 
students for many a long day) entitled ‘A 
Treatise on Heraldry: British and Foreign’ 
(1896), by the Rev. Dr. Woodward, it is stated 
ve ll. p. 287) in reference to the arms of the 

Jnited States of America: Paly of thirteen 
gules and argent, on a chief azure as many 
stars (of five points) argent as there are 
States in the Union :— 

“These are supported by an eagle displayed, 
holding in the dexter claw a laurel wreath proper, 
and in the other three silver arrows.+ This is the 
ordinary manner in which the arms are now de- 
picted, but in the Act of Congress authorizing the 
arms to be borne on the Great Seal of the United 
States they are thus described: Paleways of thirteen 
pieces argent and gules, a chief azure, the escutcheon 
on the breast of the American eagle displayed 
proper, holding in his dexter talon an olive branch, 
and in his sinister a bundle of thirteen arrows, all 
proper, and in his beak a scroll inscribed with the 
motto ‘ E pluribusunum.’ For the crest (!) over the 
head of the eagle a glory bursting through a cloud 
proper, and surrounding thirteen stars, forming a 
constellation argent, on an azure field. The stars, 
like the bundle of arrows, were then equal in num- 
ber to that of the States forming the Union. The 
stars are now made equal to the number of States 
presently included, and are usually arranged on the 
chief. This is, apparently, without the authorit 
of Congress. On the coinage the chief is uncha . 
but the paly field now commences with a stripe of 
gules.” 

And at Pp. 338 of the same volume appears 
an excellent representation in colours of the 
above arms. 

At pp. 313-4 Dr. Woodward has the follow- 
ing interesting note on the American flag, 
the well-known “Stars and Stripes,” whic 
may be of value to Mr. NEILSON :— 


* I presume Mr. NEILSON uses the word “‘mew- 
ing” in the sense applicable to the Falconide rather 
than to the Felide. 

+ These latter are, no doubt, what Mr. NEILsSon, 
describing what he saw on the napkin, styles “a 
thunderbolt.” 
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‘In June, 1777, the American Congress resolved : 
‘That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white ; that 
the “union” (i.¢., the upper quarter of the flag 
nearest to the staff) be thirteen stars white in a 
blue field.’ This resolution was officially pro- 
mulgated on 3 Sept., 1777. In 1794, on 13 Jan., 
Congress enacted that the number alike of stars 
and of stripes should be raised to fifteen, in order 
to include the two new States of Kentucky and 
Vermont. The flag thus modified was the American 
ensign up to the year 1818. On 4 April of that year 
it was determined to revert to the original number 
of stripes (7. ¢., thirteen), and it was agreed that these 
should remain constant, but that whenever a new 
State was admitted a silver star should be added to 
the group in the ‘union,’ on 4 July next after such 
admission. In the Mexican campaign the stars 
numbered twenty-nine; in the Civil War thirty- 
tive; they are now (1896) forty-five in number.” 

From the representation of the arms before 
alluded to it will be noticed that whilst the 
escutcheon, as borne at the present day, 
shows on its chief a star for each State now 
composing the Union (presumably, forty-five 
as in the flag), yet the number of stars in the 
somewhat complicated crest is restricted to 
the number forming the original States at 
the time Congress authorized the assumption 
of the arms (7. e., thirteen). 

Further, it seems to me that the object 
grasped in the dexter talon of the eagle is not 
the “laurel wreath proper,” as given by Dr. 
Woodward (p. 287) as “the ordinary man- 
ner in which the arms are now depicted,” but, 
unless I am very much mistaken, the “olive 
branch” as there stated by him to have been 
authorized by the Act of Congress. 

This, indeed, would accord more with Mr. 
NEILson’s description of the arms on the 
table-napkin : “The bird of freedom clutches 
in its dexter claw an olive branch and in its 
sinister a thunderbolt,* just as it does offi- 
cially at this day.” May not Dr. Woodward 
be in error in describing it as a “laurel 
wreath ”? 


There is one other point. which I should | 


like to mention, which is rather more 
technical. In the official description of the 
American arms the “field” is mentioned as 
Paleways of thirteen pieces argent and 
Bules, though, as Dr. Woodward says, that 
as been changed (contrary to the usual 
heraldic custom of placing the metal first) 
and the “paly field now commences with a 
stripe of gules.” 

But is it, heraldically speaking, correct to 
call the field “ paleways ” or “paly”? I have 
always been taught to believe that “ paly ” 
betokened, in common with “barry” or 
“ bendy,” the division of the field into an even 


* Query, three silver arrows? 


number of pieces. Would not tne more 
correct description of the present American 
arms be : Gules, six pallets argent, &c.? 

America may be a new country, perhaps 
more especially so from an heraldic point of 
view, but I can hardly imagine that she has 
“broken another record” and that this can 
be an isolated case. 

I shall be glad if any of your heraldic 
readers can refer me to any other authorized 
instance or can give me any authority for 
such, to me, unusual manner of blazoning. 

J. S. Upat. 

Fiji. 

Rotten Row, NorrincHam 8. xii. 347; 
9% §. i, 217, 314, 372).—I think I have dis- 
covered the meaning of this very common 
street-name. I have little doubt that it 
means “ ruinous street.” 

In reading old surveys one very frequently 
meets with accounts of ruined houses, of 
tofts which are built on, and of other tofts 
where the houses are in. ruins. The ‘Black 
Book of Hexham’* contains many such 
accounts. Thus (p. 18) we are told of “partem 
de Wardhog-hail cum tofto edificato et crofto.” 
On p. 13 we have: “Tenent etiam situm 
rectorie, et omnino est vastum.” In such 
surveys one meets again and again with such 
descriptions as “cotagia vasta ” and “ cotagia 
edificata.” Houses built of wood and plaster, 
or of mud, would easily fall into decay. 

Whole streets as well as single houses fell 
into decay, and then they occasionally be- 
came the subject of statutory enactments. 
Thus the statute 27 Henry VIII. c. 1, has the 
following preamble :— 

“Forasmuch as diuers & many houses mesuages 

& tenementes of habitacions in the townes of 
| Notingham, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgenorth, 
| Quinborow, Northampton, & Gloucester, now are 
| & of long time haue been in great ruine and decay, 

and specyally in the ee yall and chiefe stretes 
there being, in the which chiefestretes in tymes 
haue been beautyfull dwelling howses, then well 
inhabited, whiche at this day much parte thereof is 
desolate, and voyde grounds, with pyttes, sellers, 
and vaultes, lyeing open and vncouered, verye 
peryllous for people to go by in the nyght, without 
leopardy of lyfe: whiche decayes are to the great 
impouerishing & hynderance of the same townes. 
For the remedy wherof, it may,” &c.t+ 

About 1479 the ‘Black Book of Hexham’ 
mentions an acre lying “in campo de Raton- 
raw, ex parte orientali le ge | ibidem, et 
vocatur le Cros-acre” (p. 24). This was in 
the town of Hayden, now, I suppose, Aydon, 
| where the castle is. So it seems that in Hay- 


| 
| 


* In Raine’s ‘Hexham Priory,’ ii. 1, e¢ seq. 
+ Rastell’s ‘ Statutes,’ 1557, f. 439b. 
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den there was a “lonyng” or lane called 
Raton Raw, and that the a ave its name 
to the open field, or campus, which adjoined 


it. 

In my ‘Sheffield Glossary’ I have men- 
tioned Rotten Spot as the name of a small 
field at Greystones, near that city. This must 
have been the site of a ruined house or cottage, 
or what the surveys call “ cotagium vastum ” 
or “toftum vastum.” References to “cotagia 
vasta” may be seen in the ‘Feodarium 
Prioratus Dunelmensis’ (Surtees Society), 

67. 

Pit appears, therefore, that the word rotten 
or ratten in these place-names is the Icel. 
rotinn, decayed. S. O. Appy. 


P.S.—I have just met with the following 
phrase in Hexham’s ‘Nether Dutch Dict.,’ 
1675: “A rotten or ruinous house ready to 
fall.” This will be found under the word 
‘House,’ and it makes the etymology certain, 
for the people who spoke of a “rotten” 
house must also have spoken of a “rotten” 
street. 


Pror. SKEAT says, “No English dialect turns 
the true Teutonic d into ¢.” May I point out 
that this statement is too sweeping ? It needs 

ualification. Under certain conditions this 
change does certainly occur. For instance, the 
original d becomes ¢ by assimilation when it 
immediately precedes an unvoiced sound. 
The “ Radcliffe ” of Stow’s ‘Survey of London’ 
has become the “Ratcliff” of the present 
*Post-Office Guide.’ Again, in many Scottish 
texts—as, for example, in Barbour’s ‘ Bruce ’— 
the original d of the past participle appears 
regularly as ¢— forinstance, amendit(amended), 
annoyed). A. L. Mayuew. 

ord. 


My red rag has unduly provoked Pror. 
Sxeat, the exercise of whose careful and 
characteristic methods is here quite thrown 
away. He has “plentifully declared the 
thing as it is,” and painfully proved that 
which nobody doubted. His poor opinion of 
me might perhaps justly be poorer; but I 
certainly neither thought nor wrote that red 
could turn into rotten. Nevertheless, is it 
not ible that if rothen can exist as rotten 
in the name of one English place (Rotten- 
herring-staith) it could equally remain in 

same form in the name of another English 
place, Rotten-row ? Some of us are too ready 
to guess ; even that mighty malleus conjecta- 
torum, Pror. SKEAT, may be too ready to 
guess that we are guessers. W. C. B. 


Patrens (9 S. i. 44, 336, 413).—Two dif- 
ferent kinds of foot-gear are being spoken | 


of under one name, and confusion is the con- 
sequence. There are (1) the clogs I wrote 
about, overshoes consisting of wooden and, 
if I rightly recollect, jointed soles, with 
leather toe-caps and heel-pieces, secured to 
the wearer by straps connected with the heel- 
pieces and buckling over the ankle. The heel 
should be raised from the ground by a little 
bit of ironwork fixed in the sole beneath it. 
(2) There are the clogs W. C. B. describes and 
varieties of them ; not overshoes, but shoes 
proper— English substitutes for satots. I 
shall never forget first hearing “the clang of 
the wooden shoon” in the streets of Barnard 
Castle. In the new number of the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ Prof. Joseph Wright 
observes: “ The clattering noise made by two 
or three hundred people when they loose 
from the mill and run through the streets is 
very peculiar.” 

For five guineas one may buy a pair of 
Turkish clogs, said to be for the use of a bride 
on her way to the bath, and thus described : 
“Of wood, covered with red leather, red 
leather straps, all overlaid with pierced, 
chased, and engraved silver in floral arab- 
esques of Armenian workmanship ; length 
of footboard 9} in., heels 3} in. high.’ 

I feel sure that patten has no etymological 
connexion with any sweet Patty of them all. 
It is akin to pad, pied, and to patin=a high- 
heeled shoe. St. SwItTHIN. 


“Srripper” i. 287).—In Halliwell’s 
‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’ 
we find :— 

* Strip.—To strip a cow is to milk her very clean, 
so as to leave no milk in the dug. In the dairy 
districts of Suffolk the greatest importance is 
attached to stripping the cows, as neglect of this 
infallibly produces disease. It is the same as the 
Norfolk strocking.—Forby’s ‘ East Anglia,’ p. 330.” 

Halliwell also gives :— 

“ Strippings.—The last milk drawn from a cow in 
milking. Var. dial.” 

H. ANDREws. 


Wright in his ‘Dictionary of Obsolete and 
Provincial English’ says strip is equivalent 
in Norfolk to milking a cow dry, with which 
explanation Annandale, in the ‘Imperial 
Dictionary,’ and Brockett, in his ‘ Glossary 
of North-Country Words,’ 

ZVERARD Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

This term, or its equivalent “stripping cow,” 


will usually befound in the newspaper report of 
the Carlisle Saturday cattle market. Thus, 


in the Standard of Monday, 4 April, on p. 10, 
the report begins: “The supply of Irish store 
cattle consisted of between 500 and 600 heifers 
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and strippingcows.” Carlisle Market is largely |_F uller, in his ‘Church History’ (vol. iii. ed. 
supplied from Ireland, and Irish dealers and Brewer), gives an account of the abbeys in 
drovers come over with the cattle ; hence the | England, and mentions the two houses of the 


use of the Hibernian term there. Bonhommes (not the Observants) at Ashridge 
W. R. Tare. |and Edington, saying he believes they had 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. no more. Bale, afterwards bishop, was a 


- | Carmelite friar, and hence, perhaps, we know 
wom more of that order than of the others. 
but ony _Has not the picture of St. Dominic, men- 
Milking a cow that is “going dry ” is Palled tioned by Dr. Cutts in his “Scenes of the 
Middle Ages,’ been removed from the National 
stripping * or “stropping “her. C. C. B. | Gantery? That by Bellini (d. 1516) is not, | 
Tue Stanpinc Eco (9% S. i. 386)— Noting believe, that which Dr. Cutts refers to. 
the reference to the old story of Christopher! .. S. ARNorT. 
Columbus and the egg in _ issue of 14 May, | Ealing. 
it seems strange to me that the fact that an| ‘The History of the College of Bonhommes 
egg—at least most eggs—can be stood on end | at Ashridge’ was written by the Rev. H. J. 
on a flat surface is so little known, though it | Todd. and privately printed by the Earl of 
requires some patience and a steady hand to Bridgwater in 1823. The college was com- 
perform the operation. Out of curiosity I | pleted in 1285, and was founded expressly in 
of of the Blood of Jesus, for it received 
fast table without cloth, then on a marble | who omen | en college for a rector a 
sumuar suc- | priests. Only seventy copies of the ‘ History’ 
cess, and have convinced doubters that the a 60 shove were painted, at a cost, itis 
feat can be accomplished without the clumsy | said, of 5,000/. 
expedient of breaking one Perhaps can to 
* |section of the Boni Homines those of the 
Thatched House Club. Buckingham college belonged. Probably 
Vaertus (8 §, xii. 447).—This is valet in| they were “religious observing the rule of 
its Latin form, and “was anciently a name | St. Austin.”| John Skelton speaks highly of 
specially denoting young gentlemen, a these “ religious” :— 
of great discent or quality,” &c. (Jacob's | Of the Bonehoms of Ashrige besyde Barkhamstede, 
‘New Law Dictionary,’ 1732). goodly lace to ton most kynde, 
Ms M.A. ‘here the sank royall is, Crystes blode so rede, 
ath, Wherevpon he metrefyde after his mynde ; 
Orpers oF Friars (9 S. i. 168, 338).—I| A plesssunter place than Ashrige is, harde were to 
have to thank the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ nde, 
‘ar was As Skelton rehersith, with wordes few and playne, 


the Bonhommes, and not of the Observants, 

that I said they had only two houses in Eng- | Non est sat divo similis sine flumine vivo. 

land. It is well known the Observants had ‘The Garlande of Laurell,’ vv. 1461-9. 
houses at Canterbury, Richmond, Newcastle,| Jy Cassell’s new ‘Gazetteer’ Asheridge is 
Southampton, and other places, as well as| described as a hamlet in the parish of 
at Greenwich. Henry VII. seems to have! Chesham, from which place it is two miles 
encouraged the Observants by refounding | distant. James Hooper. 
Franciscan houses, and I suppose his three| Norwich. 

convents of friars, of which Lingard says 
they “fell in the next reign,” were of this | GoupuHurst, IN Kent (9 S. i. 87, 154, 337, 
order. Bacon, in his ‘ Historie of Henry VIL.,’ | 374, 418).—I think Mr. JuLIAN MARSHALL is 
says, towards the end: “He built and en-| needlessly hard upon me. Is it the case that 
dowed many Religious Foundations besides I am never kind, reasonable, or helpful? I 
his memorable Hospitall of the Savoy ” (p. 233, , have letters from all parts of the world that 
ed. 1629); but he does not say to what order | speak in a very different tone. I hold that it 
they belonged. See the article ‘Observants, is a legitimate matter for complaint that we 
a Reformed Order of Franciscan Friars,’ in should be asked to solve place-names (always 
Dr. Cutts’s ‘Dictionary of the Church of | a very difficult thing to do) by correspondents 
England’ ; but he gives no authorities. who do not care to make any previous 
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inquiry, and who practically withhold all 
assistance by avoiding research on their own 
account. No one can fairly expect help as to 
a place-name till he takes the preliminary 
trouble of ascertaining the present pronun- 
ciation and the old spelling. These may not 
help much, but they are all we have to go 
upon ; and it frequently requires local know- 
ledge or acquaintance with some county 
history to which the unfortunate student— 
otherwise very ready to help—has no con- 
venient means of access. 

We now know something. The prefix 
goud- rimes to loud or to mood ; and is found 
in old documents with the spelling gut-, or, 
as I am privately nell gout-. his 
enables us to say, definitely, that the A.-S. 
form must have begun with gi-. Long wu is 
denoted by uw or ou by Norman scribes, and 
comes out in modern English as ow in loud, or 
(very rarely) as 00 in mood or room. Beyond 
that, all is guesswork. 
the A.-S. guth, war, which occurs in over 
seventy compounds, is a possible source ; 
but the sense is not satisfactory. Another 
possibility is that it represents a personal 
name formed from the same root. 

Wa ter W. SKEAar. 


Are not Goudhurst (Kent), Gayhurst 
(Bucks), and Goathurst (Somerset) all derived 
from a common origin? Of this last parish 
Collinson, in his ‘ History of Somerset,’ vol. i. 
p. 79, states that “in the Norman survey the 
name of this place (which is obviously com- 
pounded of the Saxon Gar, a goat, and Hyprr, 
a wood, the village having large woods abound- 
ing formerly with that animal) is limpingly 
written Gahers; the French transcribers 
having been unable either to pronounce or 
indite so rough a word as Gathurst.” Curiously 
enough, when paying a visit last summer to 
my sisters, who had gone to reside at Gay- 
hurst, in Buckinghamshire, I found that the 
original name of that village (immortalized 
by its connexion with the Gunpowder Plot) 
was Gothurst ; and now Canon Tay or tells 
us that “in 1291 Goudhurst appeared as 
Gutherst” (p. 375). I think it is pretty evi- 
dent, + ll tog that all three places have one 
origin and one meaning. I may add that the 
— of this village, caring little for Anglo- 

xon derivations, facetiously call it Go- 
athirst, from the fact of it having no public- 
house within its area. 

Sr. Davip Kemeys-TynTe. 

Sherwood, Goathurst, Bridgwater. 


“Spar” §. i. 268).—This word may be 
found in the East Anglian glossaries of Nall 
and of Rye. The former gives a variety of de- 


I can only say that | p; 


| chargeing te present them, outher before his 


finitions and cognate words. Mr. Rye simply 
has, “ Spalt, brittle (Cull., ‘Haw.’). Used in 
Cambridgeshire.” The reference in paren- 
theses is to Cullum’s ‘ Hawsted’ (Suffolk), 
1813. For the derivation of the word, Nall 
suggests Ger. and Dan. spalt, Dutch spalten, 
&e. Mr. Rye’s ‘Glossary of Words used in 
East Anglia,’ founded on that of Forby, was 
published for the English Dialect Society in 
1895. Iam tempted toadd that East Anghans 
reprehensibly neglect their local literature. 
James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

Your correspondent will find spalt in the 
‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ with the mean- 
ing “brittle ; liable to break or split,” and it 
is stated that it is “ probably allied to spall, 
split, &e.” The following quotation is also 
given :— 

“*The park oke is......far more spalt and brickle 
than the hedge oke.’—Holinshed, * Descript. Eng.,’ 
. ii. ch. xxii.” 

C. H. C. 

“NOBLESSE OBLIGE” (9% §. i. 228).—The 
more interest attaches to the note of the Rrv. 
R. M. Spence from the circumstance that in 
some remarks of Count de Laborde, at a 
meeting of the Société de Histoire de France, 
on 4 April, 1865, upon the history of this 
proverb, there is the statement of an instance 
of its use in 1808, which he supposes to have 
been the earliest (‘N. & Q.,’ 3" 5. x. 4). Littré 
— no better information. 

e late panne of Canterbury, in his 
‘Cyprian, his Life, his Work, his Times’ 
(Lond., 1897, p. 245), makes this reference to 
the proverb :— 

* At Carthage, so soon as the usual street-scenes 
and house-scenes began, in a speech which his 
deacon wished the whole city could have heard 
from the rostra, he developed the duty of divineness 
of prayer and labour on behalf of persecutors. In 
this light he appealed to their Christian belief in 
their veritable sonship to God. His epigrammatic 
*Respondere natalibus’ is a nobler version of 
Noblesse oblige, and no less deties rendering.” 

In a note there is, “ Pontii ‘ Vita,’ ix.: ‘ Re- 
spondere nos decet natalibus nostris.’” 
Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 

VALENTINES (9% §. i. 248, 410).—These love 
epistles have a different meaning in Scottish 
legal phraseology. In contradistinction to 
letters patent or open sent by the sovereign, 
the term is used to denote letters closed or 
sealed. By the Act of James VL., 1587, c. 103, 
it is enacted 
“that the Justice Clerk sall twise in the yeir 

rocure the Kingis Majesties close Valentines, to 
sent to the Maisters, Landis-lords, Baillies and 
Chieftaines of all notable limmers and thieves, 
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(9 S. I. Jue 11, 98, 


Majesties self, or before the Justice, and his 
deputes, at the day and place to be soqegnted, to 
underly the lawes, conform to the lawes and 
generall bande, and under the paines conteined 
in the same, and to try quhat obedience beis 
schawin be the persones, quhom unto the saidis 
Valentines sall be directed.” 
A. G. Rem. 


Auchterarder. 


I have a very interesting specimen of one 
of these pleasing love missiles. It measures 
13} in. square, and is beautifully cut with a 
knife into an elaborate lace pattern, folded 
into eight divisions crossway. There are four 
amatory verses to “My Valentine,” clearly 
written, though small, 4 W. 8., and dated 
18 February, 1748, so that it has now passed 
its hundred and fiftieth birthday. 

J. ASTLEY. 


*‘Reapinc Mercury’ §. i. 428).—There 
is no perfect collection of this valuable old 
county newspaper—not even at the office 
itself. It was issued 1723. Are there any 
other old county newspapers prior to 1800? 

E. Tuoyrts. 
(Consult General Indexes to ‘N. & Q.’] 


INDEXING (9 §. i. 45, 237).—In ‘The Year- 
Book of the Episcopal Church of Scotland’ 
there is the following entry: “im Thurn 
{with a small 7] Colin Campbell.” I fancy 
this is a correct method of indexing, just as 
we Scotch folks index all the Macs under M, 
our Irish friends all the O’s under O, and our 
Welsh friends all the Aps under Ap. At the 
same time there seems to be no absolute rule. 
I see that in Cates’s ‘ Dictionary of General 
Biography’ Von Humboldt is entered under 
H, | not under V. I should like to be 
enlightened on this point. Is the Von of the 
German not just the equivalent of the son of 
the — the O’ of the Irish, and the Ap 
of the Welsh? Or does it imply a territorial 
title, as meaning of the castle of So-and-So, 
or of the lands or estate of So-and-So? With 
us in Scotland it has long been the custom 
for not only a laird to be addressed by the 
name of his property, but also for a tenant- 
farmer to be addressed by the name of his 
farm, as if he was Von So-and-So. It certainly 
is not a custom, for where there are 
“a hundred Campbells an’ a’ an’ a’” in one 
parish, it is useful to have a distinguishing 
mark for each. FLEMING. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


BrsiioPpHiLeE should ere this have learnt 
that in the common estimation any one can 
make a catalogue or index. The average 
paid index-maker must be cheap, and the 
author, judged by results, does not appear 
generally well qualified to complete his work 


by the compilation of a good index. In such 
popular works of reference as BIBLIOPHILE 
quotes it can hardly be expected that the 
index of personal names should be formed on 
a scientific plan. Jm is, of course, the con- 
tracted form of in dem, and would be treated 
like de /a and van der. James DALLas. 


Will Sir Thomas More, asks PE.ops, be 
placed under Thomas? Why not? It is the 
time-honoured custom. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, Thomas of Hereford, Thomas Aquinas, 
Thomas of Villanova, and so on. Some people 
in the Church of England want to canonize 
Charles I. and Archbishop Laud. Charles 
will go under his Christian name, I suppose, 
and the Archbishop surely will be William of 
Canterbury. But “Cardinal Borromeo hides 
under his Christian name of Charles.” Yes; 
because he is venerated and mentioned in 
Mass and Office not gud Cardinal, or Arch- 
bishop of Milan, but gud Charles, Confessor 
Pontiff. GeorcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


a! gives the proclamation of Hen 
VIII. (‘ Memorials,’ p. 253), from which it 
appears that the name of St. Thomas was to 
be “rased and put out of all books,” including, 
it would seem, the calendar. What was the 
legal force of this order? Im Thurn (Von 
Thurn in “Story of the Nations”: ‘Bohemia’) 
is the name of a well-known Bohemian family, 
and certainly should be indexed under Thurn. 
Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


DeRIVATION OF Foort’s Cray (9 S. i. 169, 
338).—The spelling Fotescraye, used in 1291, 
confirms the etymology given at the above 
references. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Penn §. xii. 488 ; 9 S. i. 50, 
192, 298).—A list of the companions of William 
Penn may be found appended to Armstrong's 
‘ Address on the Occasion of the One Hundred 
and Sixty-ninth Anniversary of his a 
at Upland.’ The same list may also be foun 
on pp. 99-100 of Scharff and Westcott’s 
‘History of Philadelphia,’ and pp. 37-39 of 
Watson’s ‘Annals,’ vol. iii. The Welcome 
sailed from Deal. Gaston DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


“On” orn “Upon” (9% §. i. 205, 296).—In 
reference to the city of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
it may be well to note that to speak of it as 
Hull only is by no means the result of a 
modern craving after sim — In some 
injunctions issued by John Longland, Bishop 
of Lincoln, which were communicated by me 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and printed in 
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yol. xlvii. of the Archewologia, there is one 
dated 1531, in which the nuns of Cottam are 
rebuked for wandering abroad in such a 
manner as to give cause for scandal. Hull is 
mentioned among the places visited by these 
ladies. Epwarp Peacock. 


Of course Kingston (or King Stone) on 
Thames is far older than Kingston-on-Hull, 
being named after Saxon kings, whereas 
Kingston -on-Hull was only founded by 
Edward Plantagenet, now commonly called 
the First, really and in his own time called 
Fourth. Among places thus named on rivers, 
Stratford-on-Avon is peculiarly unlucky, 
there being another Stratford in Wiltshire, 
on another Avon, namely, where the street 
from Old Sarum to Wilton crosses the Salis- 
bury Avon. E. L. GarBertt. 


Hueu Firz Grip AND THE MARTELS §. i. 
221).—At the above reference mention is 
made of Hugh Fitz Grip and the Martels 
as regards certain English counties. There 
appears also to have been a family of Martels 
settled in early Norman times in Pembroke- 
shire. Fenton, in his history of that county, 
says (p. 339) :— 

“T cross the river Sealy to Little Newcastle, 
leaving on the right, just above the margin of that 
river, barely the site of Martel, the ancient residence 
of the family of Symmons before they came to in- 
habit Llanstinan, and prior to them of Martel or 
Marketil, their ancestor, who gave name to the 
place.” 

Is anything known of this ery ? 


“Tr BLOWS RAYTHER THIN ” i. 226).— 
I have never heard this expression in the 
north of England ; but “It’s a bit thin” is 
frequently in evidence in and around Oxford 
to describe a keen or cold wind. 


Portrait oF Henrietta, Lapy WeEnt- 
worTH (9* §. i. 347).—I have an oil portrait 
on copper, 62in. by 5$in., of a Mrs. Went- 
worth, painted by Mrs. Verelst, on the back 
of which is written in ink the following in a 
contemporary hand: “The Hon>* M™ Went- 
worth, Given me by her Ladyship, 1724, by 
M" Verelest ” (sic). Although not the portrait 
Esor is seeking, he may feel interested to 
know of its existence. I suggest it represents 
Ann, the wife of Sir Thomas Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford. Will Esor give me his opinion ? 
The age of the lady appears to be about 
thirty-five to forty. UMPHREY Woop. 

Chatham. 


“TWOPENCE MORE AND UP GOES THE DON- 


among some newspaper cuttings, only recently 
made, for a press notice which gave some 
particulars of the origin of this common 
saying. But unfortunately it has strayed. 
From what I remember of it, the origin 
of the phrase was due to a travelling show- 
man with whom “Lord” George Sanger, 
the famous equestrian and circus proprietor, 
began his showman’s career. Part of the 
performance used to consist in the hoisting 
of a donkey on a pole or ladder—a part of the 

rogramme very popular with the spectators. 

ut before the due performance of the act a 
certain amount by way of subscription was 
always requested of the bystanders, and 
generally “twopence more” was demanded. 
And so arose the saying “Twopence more 
and up goes the donkey.” In the newspaper 
article—it appeared in the Daily Mail, some 
two months ago—Mr. Sanger, as already 
stated, claims the origin of the saying for his 
then employer, whose name has escaped me. 
But the expression caught on, and was very 
soon known all over London and elsewhere. 
Naturally, the business was copied by other 
itinerant entertainers, and to quote the 
‘Slang Dictionary,’ which notices the phrase, 
it became “a vulgar street phrase for 
extracting as much money as — before 


performing any task.” HALE. 


There is a very good article—may I call it? 
—in G. Cruikshank’s ‘Omnibus,’ published 
1842, p. 54, on this matter, entitled ‘The Ass 
on the der.’ I can remember a song called 
‘Joe Muggins and his Donkey,’ written about 
this time,in which aredescribed Joe Muggins’s 
training and balancing the donkey, the 
donkey’s fall, the appearance of officers for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, Joe 
Muggins’s appearance before the magistrate, 
and the magistrate’s dismissal of the case 
after the culprit’s eccentric account of the 
so-called accident. It is rather too rough for 
print. Wm. Granam F. 
Abington Pigotts. 


Tue Worp “Scotcu” (9 §S. i. 369).—-There 
is no reason why this should more 
“hideous” to a Southerner than any other 
naturally contracted form. 

The M.E. form was Skottish, and we find 
this form in ‘ Political Songs,’ ed. Wright, 
p. 222. Later, we find Scottesh(e) in Skelton 
and in Minsheu — and the form is still 
in use. Of this form Scotch is the perfectly 
natural, legitimate, and necessary contraction. 
It should, perhaps, rather be spelt Scotsh ; but 
weall agree, conventionally, to use tch instead 
of tsh in similar combinations. Dutch is a 


KEY 9S. i. 328).—I have just been hunting 


similar contraction, only borrowed from 
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abroad. The German Deutsch isa contraction; Great Events rrom Causes (9% 
from the O.H.G. diut-isk. So also French for |S. i. 209, 355).—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who are 
Frankish, Welsh for Wale-ish ; cf. Dansk for | attracted by pictures of war are no doubt 
Danish in the ‘ H. E. D’ ‘acquainted with one which represents a 

The Northumbrian dialect sometimes sub-| charge of the French cavalry at Waterloo, 
stituted final s for sh; hence Barbour has | They have ridden evidently up a slope, and 
Scottis, adj., for Scottish, Inglis for English,| have come quite unexpectedly to a hollow 
and Walis for Welsh. The form Scottis has | road—the road to Ohain it is—into which 
been shortened to Scots, which has the mis- | the foremost fall head first, and others come 
fortune of being ambiguous, since it coincides tumbling on them till the whole hollow is 
as to form with the plural of Scot. | choked with prostrate men and horses, whom 

No doubt it is a point of honour with| the rest of the cavalry ride over without 
natives of Scotland to adhere tothe Northern | interruption. Victor Hugo narrates the 
form, though I do not find that they are| reason of this awful massacre in ‘Les Misé- 
so consistent as to call Southerners /nglis, | rables.’ Napoleon was meditating a charge 
though they use it as a proper name, as also | which was to annihilate the allied armies, 


they do Wallis for Wale-ish (foreign).* But in 
the South, where only the form Scottish has 
been customary, the contraction to Scotch is, 
as I have already said, natural and easy. It 
goes with French, Welsh, and Dutch, in all of | 
which 7 has been dropped. 

Hence it will not be surprising if the form | 
Scotch should turn up at a tolerably early 
date. At present my oldest example is from | 
the First Folio of Shakespeare (1623), in which 
all three forms occur. In ‘1 Hen. IV.,’ L. iii. 
259, I find “your Scottish prisoners.” In 
‘Much Ado,’ IL. i. 77, I find “a Scotch ijgge ” 
(misprint for jrgge). In ‘Hen. III. ii. 79, | 
I find “ the Scots Captaine.” 

Wa ter W. SKEArT. 

See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. iv. 454, 523; v. 21;) 
6 S. i. 118, 154, 364; ii. 14; x. 308, 353, 526 ; 
xi. 90,194; 7% S. viii. 87, 171, where this once 
vexed question is completely thrashed out. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray's communication at 
6" S, xi. 90, I think, settles the whole matter 
satisfactorily. It is almost worth reprinting, 
for the question is constantly cropping up, 
and “ Non cuivis contingit adire Corinthum,” 
which may be freely translated “Not every 
one happens to have a complete set of 
*‘N. J. B. Fremine. 

Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

[Many contributions taking the same view as 
Pror. SKEAT are acknowledged. } 


ALDRIDGE, co. Starrorp (9 §. i, 427).— 
There is a copy of Prebendary Finch Smith's 
‘Notes and Collections,’ 1884-89, two parts, 
in the Reference Library, ee, 

A. 


* Besides Wallis, which is a Northumbrian form, 
we find the Anglo-French form Wa/eis, or familiarly 
Wallace. It is not irrelevant to remark that the 
verb fo punch is merely a popular and regular con- 
traction of punish, t.¢., in such a phrase as “to 
~— 9 his head.” To punch a hole is a different 
word, 


Rising in his stirrups, he attentively examined 
a part of the field which mounted gradually 
until it reached the sky-line. One spot par- 
ticularly he noted with especial care, turning 
his glasses on it several times, and then, stoop- 
ing down, addressed a question to his guide— 
a reluctant native, I believe, who was stand- 
ing by. The guide shook his head, probably 
with intent to mislead. The order for the 
charge was given, and Napoleon unwittingly 
sent hundreds of men to die in this unexpected 
fashion before ever they reached the enemy. 
T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

[Victor Hugo’s account is untrustworthy. See 

‘N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. v. 14.) 


I was told long, long ago that the war 
between Great Britain and America in 1812 
was caused by a pig. A member of Congress 
from Rhode Island, who was an opponent of 
the then existing administration, owned a pig 
which was guilty of trespassing repeatedly 
upon the garden of his neighbour, who was 
a supporter of President Madison. Out of 
this grew such animosity between the two 
neighbours that the Madison man sought 
and secured a nomination and election to the 
other’s seat in Congress, where his single vote 
decided for the war. [ have not examined 
any records or authorities upon the subject 
for fear that they might a 

The final of Mr. C. E. CLark’s instances 
of notable events from minor causes recalls 
to mind an excellent hon-mot made recently 
by Mr. Gerald Loder, M.P., to the effect that 
by this time Spain is sorry she ever discovered 
America. Some great events, it will be seen, 
lead to others equally noteworthy. 

C. P. HALE. 

See an article on this subject in ‘Gleanings 
for the Curious from the arvesh Fields of 
Literature, by C. C. Bombaugh (London, 
Sampson Low & Co., 1875), pp. 800-4, See 
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also ‘Lucky Accidents’ in T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer’s ‘Strange Pages from Family Papers’ 
(London, 1895); and ‘The Romance of Acci- 
dent’ in Chambers’s Journal for 29 December, 
1877. H. ANDREWs. 


LANCASHIRE NAMES : SALFORD (9*" 8. i. 408). 
—Salford is probably from A.-S. sealh, a 
sallow, and denoted a ford near sallows. 
Salterford, Notts, D.B. Saltreford, must be a 
ford at a sallow tree. (See ‘Names and their 
Histories,’ p. 378.) Isaac TAYLOR. 


“To Suze” (9™ §. i. 206, 316, 354).—Almost 
the last time I was in Burgundy the village 
innkeeper had occasion—1 do not remem- 
ber in what connexion—to speak to me of a 
heron ; but, whether it was that the name 
was unfamiliar to me or that he mispro- 
nounced the word, I could not catch his 
meaning. At last he doubtingly tried me 
with Aéronceau, when my familiarity with the 
etymology of “hand-saw” at once enlightened 
me. Tuomas J, JEAKES. 


As Pror. Skeat and another gentleman 
have told us that heronsue is only héronceau, 
and that Aéronceau is “little heron,” perhaps 
they will kindly enlighten us further as to 
what Aéron is, 7. e., What is the origin of the 
word ; and why does it mean the bird alluded 
to? W. H—n B—y. 


Apropos of the discussion concerning this 
and cognate terms, the following from ‘A 
Glossary of Yorkshire Words and Phrases’ 
may be noted: “ /erring-sue, the heron, a 
bird noted for its long legs and neck, and its 
pursuit of fish. ‘As thin as a herring-sue,’ 
a tall lanky person.” The latter part of this 
will be noted in conjunction with the final 
remarks in Mr. F. ADAMs’s communication at 
the last reference. C. P. Hate. 


Sone Wantep (9 §S. i 308).—The follow- 
ing is the song for which J. B. asks. It is 
taken, with the note, from Hamilton’s ‘ Cal- 
lection of Parodies,’ vol. v. p. 279, and is there 
followed by an amusing burlesque of it by 
the late Shirley Brooks :— 

Turer Hunprep THousanp More. 

This song was written in 1862, just after President 
Lincoln had issued a proclamation calling for 
300,000 men to fill up the ranks of hisarmy. The 
author was Mr. John 8. Gibbons, a Quaker of New 
York. The poem was first published anonymously 
in the Hrening Post, New York, on July 16, 1862, 
and was then generally ascribed to William Callen 
Bryant, the editor of that paper. 


We are coming, Father Abraam, three hundred 
thousand more, 

From Mississippi's winding stream and from New 
En land's shore 


We leave our ploughs and workshops, our wives 
and children dear, 

With hearts too full for utterance, with but a 
silent tear ; 

We dare not look behind us, but steadfastly before ; 

We are coming, Father Abraam, three hundred 
thousand more ! 


If you look across the hill tops that meet the 
northern sky, 

Long — lines of rising dust your vision may 
descry ; 

And now the wind an instant tears the cloudy veil 


aside, 

And floats aloft our spangled flag in glory and in 
pride ; 

And bayonets in the sunlight gleam, and bands 
brave music pour ; 

We are coming, Father Abraam, three hundred 
thousand more! 


If you look up all our valleys where the growing 
harvests shine, 

You may see our sturdy farmer boys fast forming 
into line; 

And children from their mothers’ knees are pulling 
at the weeds, 

And learning how to reap and sow, against their 
country’s needs ; 

And a farewell group stands weeping at every 
cottage door— 

We are coming, Father Abraam, three hundred 
thousand more ! 

You have called us and we're coming, by Rich- 
mond’s bloody tide 

To lay us down for freedom’s sake, our brothers’ 
yones beside ; 

Or from foul treason’s savage grasp to wrench the 
murderous blade, 

And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to 
parade. 

Six hundred thousand loyal men and true have 
gone before— 

We are coming, Father Abraam, three hundred 
thousand more! 

H. 


[The same lines have been obligingly copied for 
us by AYEAHR. ] 


OF THE SEE oF WorcEsTER (9% 8. i. 
427).—There is an appendix on this subject 
to Smith and Onslow’s ‘ Worcester,’ 1883 (one 
of the diocesan histories published by the 
S.P.C.K.), pp. 350-2, written by Mr. J. H. 
Hooper, the: Registrar. The present Bishop 
of Worcester is unwilling to recognize the 
eucharistic wafers, and he has therefore had 
these bearings shaded so as to appear 
spherical, a practice which I believe was not 
adopted by his predecessors. They are not 
shown as spherical on the cover of the book 
mentioned above. Is there any reason, other 
than heraldic, why a torteau should be a 
sphere ? W. C. B. 


Meprevat Lyncu Laws Mopern User 
(8 S. xii. 465; 9 i. 37, 116, 298).—The 
custom described under the above heading 
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is known in Yorkshire as “riding the stang.” 

The following lines from ‘ Punishments in the 

Olden Time’ may prove of interest :— 

Here we come with a ran, dan, dang. _ 

It’s not for you, nor for me, we ride this stang, 

But for Gooseberry Bob, whose wife he did bang. 

He banged her, he banged her, he banged her 
indeed, 

He banged her, poor creature, before she stood need. 

He took up neither tipstaff nor stower, 

But with his fist he knocked her backwards ower. 

He kicked her, he punched her, till he made her 


cry, 
And to finish all he gave her a black eye. 
Now, all good people that live in thisrow, | 
We woul have you take warning, for this is our 
law : 
If any of you your wives do bang, 
We're sure, we're sure to ride you the stang. 
T. Seymour. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


San Lanrranco (9 §. i. 364, 435).—Mr. 
Peacock has misread my note, which endea- 
vours to show that Murray’s ‘ Handbook’ calls 
the church near Pavia by the name of the 
Beato Lanfranco, though it seems to be 
known locally as that of San Lanfranco. Dean 
Hook does not actually assert that Arch- 
bishop Lanfrane was canonized, though he 
seems to imply as much when he says of 
Pavia, “ Here his name is still in honour, a 
church in the vicinity of the town being dedi- 
cated to San Lanfranco.” What is known of 
the prelate who is really commemorated there? 
Was he designedly named after the great 
Archbishop of Canterbury? Perhaps Mr. 
Peacock may be able to supply information. 

St. SWITHIN. 


PuppLe Dock (9 §. i. 329).—This is a 
well-known London site, near Blackfriars 
Bridge. Described as a wharf by Stow, it 
appears as a dock in ‘Hudibras.’ Any inter- 
ment in Bedfordshire might represent a 
former occupant thereof. Shakspere had 
some leasehold property “abutting upon a 
street leading down to Puddle - Wharfe,” 
adjoining St. Andrews by the ——, 


Frencu Peerace (8 §. xii. 489 ; 9% 8. i. 15, 
171).—Probably the best French peerage is 
that by Viton de Saint-Allais, the first edition 
of which was published in Paris, in twenty- 
one volumes, octavo, 1814-43. It was repub- 
lished by Bachelin-Deflorenne, twenty volumes 
in forty parts, Paris, 1872-5. Another very 
valuable work on this subject is the ‘ Histoire 
Généalogique et Héraldique des Pairs de 
France,’ by Courcelles, in twelve volumes, 
quarto, Paris, 1822-33. 

GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor. By Lady Newdi- 

gate-Newdegate. (Longmans & Co.) 
EMBOLDENED by the success of her ‘Gossip froma 
Muniment Room’—a work we have not yet seen, 
but hope to see—Lady Newdegate has drawn again 
upon family docaments, and has supplied us with a 
series of interesting letters, constituting something 
like a journal, which passed between Sir r New. 
digate, Bart., of Harefield and Arbury, 1719-1 
and his second wife Hester, daughter of Edw: 
Mundy, of Shipley, co. Derby. These were princi- 
pally written by the y, who, however, at times 
was assisted by her sister and other members of her 
family. The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor are non- 
existent. Research in the ponderous and authori- 
tative tomes of Burke will fail to reveal their exist- 
ence. Students of George Eliot will, however, 
remember the name Cheverel Manor as that of the 
scene of * Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,’ the second story in 
* Scenes of Clerical Life.’ Cheverel Manor stands for 
Arbury Priory. The first wife of Robert Evans, the 
father of George Eliot, whose mother was, however, 
a second wife Trad been a member of the household 
at Arbury. It may please A. J. M. and those in- 
terested in memorials to or of devoted servants (see 
6 S. x. and xi. passim) to learn that there is an 
epitaph in Astley Church “In Memory of Harriet, 
wife of Robt Evans, for many years the Friend and 
Servant of the Family of Arbury. Ob* 26 Dec., 
1809. dt. 39.” George Eliot was born at the 
South Farm, within the precincts of the park at 
Arbury, and doubtless learned there the story which 
she based to a great extent upon incidents con- 
nected with the Newdigate family, which Lady 
Newdegate is at the pains from family documents 
to elucidate. Caterina, the heroine, is Sally Shilt 
otherwise the Syren, adopted and tenderly ca 
for by Sir Roger and Lad Shadiene, otherwise Sir 
Christopher and Lady Cheverel. Captain Wybrow 
has some points of resemblance with Charles Parker, 
the destined heir of Sir Roger. George Eliot has 
departed far from the original story, with which she 
had but a slight acquaintance, obtained presumably 
from the housekeeper’s room. The work now pub- 
lished makes strong demands upon the pte mn 
tion of those interested in George Eliot, and should 
henceforward take its place in any future biblio- 
graphy of that writer. It has other claims. It 
throws a pleasant light upon English country life at 
the close of last century, and brings before us many 
interesting individualities. Hester Mundy, subse- 
quently y. Newdigate, is a delightful per- 
sonage. We do not love her as we love Dorothy 
Osborne (whom, indeed, do we love to that 
extent’), but we think well of her, and are 
peeeeed with her doings. The same may be said of 

elly Mundy and other people constituting her 
environment. Of the Syren we hear little, and we 
fail quite to understand her ; but we are pleasantly 
stimulated by Charles Parker, the Barwells, the 
Burtons, and others of her associates, and like the 
descriptions of life at Burton, Bognor, Brighthelm- 
stone, and elsewhere, and the account of presenta- 
tions at Court. We are amused, moreover, to see 
how few, even in those stirring times, are allusions 
to politics. We have an account (p. 99) of a sort of 
anticipatory Jack the er. Some light is thrown 
upon the proceedings o' mney with his sitters. 


e are delighted to find how eager are ladies of 
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k to smuggle. Lady Newdigate writes to her 
busband that there is a vessel near, and adds 
naively: “I suspect it to be a smuggler, and hope 
pow to succeed in getti ny some India Hand 
which hitherto I have try’d for in vain.” We read: 
“The night before last Ned (ye younger) saw a 
french Gentleman turn’d out of ye Playhouse for 
saying in a low Voice ‘Vive la Republic’” [sic]. 
We hear that Lady Jersey was_hissed by the 
Brighton mob “‘as she stood at her Window, which | 
faces the Pavilion.” We have, moreover, some 
curious side-lights on manners, as: ‘‘ ‘Mr. Vere, ye 
Banker, finding himself so near Lady Newdigate, 
takes ye liberty of making his respects to her L*?, 
to enquire after her health, & to tender any services | 
in his Power.’” Reproductions of family portraits | 
—Sir r and Lady Newdigate by Romney, Nelly 
Mundy by Sir Joshua, Charles Parker and Jane 
Anstruther, attributed to Cosway, and Georgiana, 
Lady Middleton, and Lady Charles Fitzroy by 
Hoppner—add greatly to the attractions of a} 
pleasing and valuable work. 


Journal of the Ex-Libris Society. (Black.) 
Oxs.y in the minds of the ignorant or the sanguine 
will the appearance, as a frontispiece to the June | 
number of the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society, of 
the book-plate of John Knox inspire the hope that 
the proof is found that the great Scottish Reformer 
indulged in such vanities. The plate in question is 
of the Chippendale style, and belongs obviously to 
the eighteenth century. It is that of the Hon. 
John os ob. 1800, second son of Viscount North- 
land, and brother of Lord Ranfurly. Among the 
book-plates of the Odd Volumes is given that of 
Mr. i. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., editor of Pepys. 


Frencu fiction and the producers thereof receive 

a full share of attention in this country. Alphonse 
Daudet is this month the subject, in the Fortnightly, 
of a warm tribute from Hannah Lynch, who, 
departing from the customary practice of com- 
paring Daudet with Dickens, draws attention to the 
ints of resemblance or contrast between him and 
keray. Quitting comparisons, the significance 
of which does not greatly impress us, the critic 
bestows warm praise upon the influence upon 
Daudet of the Provencal surroundings in which his 
uth was cast. When she says, ‘‘ Never, indeed, 
the note of Provengal landscape been so fully, so 
variously reproduced in all its moods as by the 
delicious Proveneal,” we think of Mistral and hold 
our breath. We accept, however, with limitations 
the praise, and are fairly carried away by some 
admirably written passages of eulogy. Ouida, ina 
customary mood of discontent—perhaps “‘ divine 
rebukes gravely the greed of wealth which is ruin- 
ing some of the fairest cities of Italy, and she is espe- 
cially indignant at the vulgarization of Venice. It 
is to be feared that her complaints are well founded. 
A brilliant American writer, returning from Venice 
the other day, shocked us not a little by saying 
that he found the city unworthy of its reputation. It 
is long since we spent ourselves some short weeks 
in the shadow of its palaces, which we dare not 
hope again to see. Far, indeed, were we then from 
finding it aught but the fairest city in a land where all 
cities are fair. Loath are we to believe what Ouida 
says, that Venice has been “insulted, dishonoured, 
defamed, defiled”; aghast at hearing that she “is 
threatened with absolute extinction”; that she will 


| reported address to the Bodley 


shortly “‘ disappear as completely as one of her own 


fishing-boats when it is sucked under the canvas 
and timber and crew, in a night of storm.” In addi- 
tion to the noteworthy articles mentioned, the Fort- 
nightly contains two interesting papers relative to 
Wagner.—To the Nineteenth Century Mr. Frederic 
Harrison sends a valuable and most readable paper 
‘On Style in English Prose,’ consisting of an un- 
Literary Society, 
Oxford. The gist of his conclusions is that style 
cannot be taught, which is almost equivalent to 
saying, “* style, c’est homme.” ne or two 
conclusions of Mr. Harrison’s are worth quoting. 
One is that “ the greatest master of prose in recorded 
history is Plato. He alone (like Homer in poetry) 
is perfect. He has every mood, and all are fault. 
less...... He shows us, as it were, his own Athene 
wisdom incarnate in immortal radiance of form.” 
Again, it is held, justly, that “truly fine prose is 
more rare than truly fine poetry.” In spite of Bacon 
and Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, Bunyan, and 
Dryden, Mr. Harrison holds that the age of mature 


English a is not reached until we arrive at the 
time of Defoe, Swift, Addison, Berkeley, and Gold- 
smith. We are glad to read concerning Ruskin 


that ‘‘a living writer—now long silent, and await- 
ing his summons to the eternal silence—had powers 
which, had he cared to train them, would have 
made him the noblest master who ever used the 
tongue of Milton.” Sir Henry Thompson replies to 
his critics in ‘Why Vegetarian?’ The great weight 
of Sir Henry’s opinion is thrown into the scale of 
a mixed diet, though he still cherishes, as hereto- 
fore, ‘‘ feelings of sympathy and respect for their 
- Vegetarians’] attachment to a simple diet, and 
umane consideration for animal life.” In con- 
trast with this article is the record of slaughter 
of the noblest animals contained in the, to us, 
terrible contribution of Mr. J. D. Rees, ‘ Among 
the Elephants.’ We are going dangerously near 
controversial subjects, but will not leave unspoken 
our own individual protest against the war of exter- 
mination which sportsmen (!) wage against the fast- 
Srgpensing elephant. In his ‘ Fine Art of Living’ 
Sir Martin Conway finds hopefulness in the thought 
that in the year 1941 London will contain over 
eleven millions of inhabitants. Why, we ask, rest 
there? Why not take 2041, when it will have fifty 
millions? Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland has a paper 
on ‘ Wanted—an ra.’—Can it be wholly without 
significance that the two opening papers in the 
Century are concerned with things Spanish? Mr. 
Stephen Bonsal writes on ‘Toledo, the Imperial 
City of Spain,’ and Mr. Joseph Pennell supplies 
some picturesque illustrations. A year, at least, is 
necessary to a full exploration of this most inter- 
esting, most picturesque, and most ill-starred of 
cities, the victim, up to the present century even, 
of endless inroads of barbarians. The account given 
may be read with pleasure by those ambitious of 
visiting these noble scenes as well as by those who 
desire to revive fading recollections. ‘ Pictures for 
Don Quixote,’ by Mr. W. D. Howells, are accom- 
panied by ~ designs by Seftor Vierge. These 
ve, naturally, much interest. They serve, how- 
ever, to establish the conviction we have long 
entertained that satisfactory illustrations to ‘Don 
Quixote’ are not to be hoped. Vander Gucht, 
Coypel, Picart, Boucher, Ballester, Navarro, Ximeno, 
Doré, and we know not how many others have 
gr us illustrations, none of which is in the least 
elpful to the lover of Cervantes. Vierge catches 
the atmosphere of La Mancha, but he does not give 
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us Don Quixote. Connected also with Spain are 
the two papers on the Armada by Capt. Mahan and 
Mr. W. F. Tilton. Among the illustrations are 
Gilbert Stuart’s portrait of the Marchioness 
D’Yrugo and a fanciful reproduction of the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon.—The frontispiece to Scribner's 
consists of a reproduction of the Gibbs-Channing 

rtrait of Washington. Following this comes, 
plentifully illustrated, Miss Margaret Sherwood’s 
account of ‘ Undergraduate Life at Vassar.’ Very 
interesting are these pictures of an existence con- 
cerning which masculine humanity can only know 
what it is told. ‘Seaside Pleasure Grounds for Great 
Cities’ gives a series of agreeable pictures of existence 
at Revere Beach. ‘The Story of the Revolution’ 
is continued, and has many dramatic and ae 
engravings. ‘The Workers’ is also continued. 
Among the illustrations are some war maps.—The 
Pall Mall opens with a charming etching, by Mr. 
Fred V. Burridge, of ‘Canaletto San_Trevaso,’ 
which is followed by some pretty designs to 
* The Death of Childhood.’ In the series of ‘ Capitals 
of Greater Britain’ Ottawa is depicted by aid of 
some striking pictures from phot — General 
Sir Hugh Gough continues his ‘Old Memories,’ and 
Sir Walter Besant his ‘South London.’ ‘A Pro- 
vince in Pawn’ deals with Thessaly, and gives some 
capital pictures of the rock monasteries. In ‘* From 
a Cornish Window’ Mr. Quiller Couch asks us why 
we read poetry.—In his ‘Fights for the Flag’ the 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett describes, with his customary 
vivacity, in the Cornhill, ‘Lord Howe and the First 
of June.’ The second and concluding portion of 
the correspondence between Charles Lamb and 
Robert Lloyd follows. ‘A Relic of William Oldys’ 
gives a very entertaining account of that eminent 
antiquary. In ‘Sixty Phases of Fashion’ Mrs. 
Simpson protests, we fear in vain, against female 
restlessness in the matter of dress. ‘Humours of 
the Theatre’ deals much with the Irish stage.— 
Temple Bar has a good and timely paper on 
‘Bicycle History,’ a readable account of Mar- 
shal Keith, and a fairly interestin, gee of 
‘A Canterbury Pilgrimage.’—Mr. Mackail writes 
intelligently, in Macmil/an’s, on ‘Theocritus.’ Mr. 
Andrew Lang supplies a apecies of appendix to his 
Highland sketches in ‘ Pickle the Spy.’ A terrible 
account is given of ‘Discipline in the Old Navy,’ 
from the minutes of courts-martial which are pre- 
served in the Record Office. ‘ William Morris’ and 
‘The French Academy’ are also the subjects of 
papers.—‘ The Birds of Wordsworth’ is an_emi- 
nently readable portion of the contents of the 
Gentleman's, in which Mr. Compton Reade writes 
on ‘The Appointments of Manor Houses in the 
Seventeenth Century.’ Mr. Hogan, M.P., supplies 
a history of ‘The Clean Shirt Ministry,’ and Mr. 
Graham gives us ‘ The Annals of Eastbourne.’ Miss 
Edith Gray Wheelwright writes intelligently upon 
*The Poetic Faculty and Modern Poets.’ 


Part LVII. of Cassell’s Gazetteer extends from 
Walsham to Wilton. Many views of high interest 
are given, the most 7 being, perhaps, 
Waterford and Wells. Pictures of Warwick and 
Warkworth Castles and of Welbeck Abbey, of 
Wast Water, Weardale, and many spots pic- 
turesque or historic are included. This useful and 
important work now nears the close. 


A pook of interest for Yorkshiremen, entitled 
‘A Great Historic Peerage: the Earldom of 
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Wiltes,’ by Mr. John Henry Metcalfe, will be pub. 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will contain the 
more romantic episodes in the records of a great 
historic family of Yorkshire—the Lords Scrope of 
Bolton, in Wensleydale, the Lords Scrope of 
Masham and Upsall, and the Scropes of Danby— 
with comments upon the decision of a Committee 
of Privileges of the House of Lords in 1869 against 
the claim to the Earldom of Wiltes made by Mr. 
Simon Thomas Scrope, of Danby. For more than 
six hundred years the Scropes have been in the 
forefront of Yorkshire noblesse, titled and untitled, 
A protest against the decision was signed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of Gainsborough, Aber- 
gavenny, Denbigh, Warwick, Granard, Zetland, 
and Feversham, and by the Lords Wenlock, Went. 
worth, Colville of Culross, Arundell of Wardour, 
and Houghton. As Lord Houghton pointed out, it 
unsettled the titles of several _— whose patents 
were in the same terms as that of the rl of 
Wiltes, and for this reason the forthcoming work 
should have a special personal interest for the peers 
referred to, and notably among them the Ear! of 
Devon. The illustrations will a large armorial 
book-plate, dated 1698, a shield of twenty-eight 
quarterings, being the complete achievement of 
arms of Simon Scrope, of Danby (de jure sixteenth 
Earl of Wiltes), which will be printed from the 
original copper pints a portrait of the Earl of 
Wiltes as King of Man, crowned, and with the 
collar of the Order of the Garter round his neck 
from an old painting at Danby Hall; and the seal 
of Sir William de Scrope, Lord of Man and the 
Isles, with the well-known arms of Man. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notiwes 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head t 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Derr (‘Scottish Tracts: James Cameron”).— 
As the founder of the Cameronians was Richard 
Cameron, James Cameron cannot well be his auto- 
graph. It is, we fear, hopeless to endeavour to 
ascertain the other particulars you seek. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at Sa Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TeRMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post 
For this Year, Fifty-three Numbers. 
For Twelve Months ... 1 O11 


For Six Months ... ove ove O10 6 
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Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for June /, contains Articles on 

The ECONOMICS of EARLY WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 

TRAVEL in BRITISH EAST AFRICA and ZANZIBAR. 

TWO BOOKS on ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI. 

SCOTTISH ALLITERATIVE POEMS. 

INDIAN HISTORY and LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS—Seribes and Pharisees; Where Three Creeds Meet; 
Sir Tristram; The Lake of Wine; Mars; Wanderers , Complica- 
tions Sentimentailes 

SPORTING LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. A. W. BLACK; HENSHAW'S PLOT against the PROTECTOR ; 
SALE; MR. JOHN PAGEL; NOTES from PARIS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE | Medical Biography; Lord Playfair ; 

gs Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS aaa Coins at Berlin; The Royal Academy; The 
Salons at Paris ; Gossip. 

Week; Pianoforte Music; Gossip; Performances Next 
Week. 


DRAMA :—Letters of Edmund Kean ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA. UM for May 28 contains Articles on 
MR. CLUWES’S HISTORY of the NAVY. 
The LOVE POETRY of GREECE. 
KINGS of the TURF. 
The STORY of a CITY PARISH. 
SIR COURTENAY ILBERT on the STATUTE LAW of INDIA. 
TWO LITERARY SCOTSMEN. 
A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY BOOK of UNIVERSITY ACCOUNTS. 


NEW NOVELS—Kronstedt; The Man of the a ; The Story of 
Lois; The Crook of the Bough; The Destroyer, Romance of a 
Nauteh Girl; The Heritage of Eve ; The Fire of La, Selah Harri- 
son ; Sowing the Sand: Miss Erin; Tang. 


BOOKS about the UNITED STATES. 

RECENT VERSE 

ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

MR. GLADSTONE and DANTE; ‘DRAKE and the TUDOR NAVY’; 
The ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY; The NEW BYRON ; LETTERS 
of LORD CLIVE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Birds in London; Chemical L 
Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy ; New Prints; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC .—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Mr. Bernard Shaw's Plays; Library Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, F.C. 


J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s. Foolscap tvo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the »maliest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain type, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing Sume of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line vorders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. II EVENING. | Each Volume complete in 


itself (sold sep ly); itati for Every Day in the 
Year, By the Author of Daily Round.” Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 64.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, 


gilt edges, 9s, A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, imperial 
32mo. is also ready, cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. By the Author 
of * The Daily Round,’ Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury. I. Short wy of Daily 
Prayer for those having Littie Time. Cloth, 6d.; roan, 
~ edges, Is. 6d. If, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 

~ ag for Various Occasions, Cloth, 2s.; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. III. Forms for Use Seven Times ‘Daily. A 
New Edition, — and Enlarged. Cloth, 3s.; roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion, 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bound in 
roan, with gilt edges, ls. 6d. 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bound in 
roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 7d. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A, Ay tang Edition, cloth, 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt edge-, 2s. 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Feliow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedra! of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post #vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7a, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian morocco back, 
top edge gilt, 5s. 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Kxpressions in French, German, 
Greek, Italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese. Witu 
Translations, R y Notes, and Indexes. 
} FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch, 


London : 


12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. HSMITH & SOY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 
Published Offered 
8. “4 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
Co by the Author, With 304 Coloured by Hand. 6 vols, 


royal 

A NATURAL HISTORY “of the NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH. BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly "Revised a 
brought up to date by W. B. F.Z S. Fourth Kdition, entirely Revised, 
and Bnlarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. With 245 Plates, Coloured by Hand _... 

A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1.933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royai Svo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 

A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Bighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, and ee by 

Author. Super-royal 8vo. With 77 , Coloured by Hand ... ooo 

TRIPP (F. MOSSES: their Sema, Aspects, Structure, and "With a Colourea 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1888. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 

BIRDS and WILDFOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Convected 

BGETMBIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
In 2 vols, With 60 Plates, Coloured by Hand and on Guards. 
Super-royal 8vo. 

FERN GROWING: Fifty Years’ Bapertence in Crossing an Cultivation, “with | 4 List of the most 
important Varieties, and a of the of &c. By E. J. 
With 62 Illustrations 

LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By LOWE, RS. and w. “HOWARD, H s. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plante in a in this Country. Third Edition. —_ 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo.... eve 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, F.RHS. With 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo._... 

OUR FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By LOWE, RS. With 79 Coloured Plates and 

Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo._... 

in CAPTIVITY. T. M. A. M. D. Z. s. With Notes on ‘sovent Species by 
the Hon. and Kev. F.G. Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.. 

BBST SBASON on RBCORD, The. eune and Reprinted from the Field. By am PENNELL- 
ELMHIKST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Piain ... ove an 

BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 2 Full-Page Coloured Plates. Oviong ove ovo 

BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated . eve oe ooo 

GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEER STALKING. Illustrated... 

HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘nd 12 Woertouts 
Engraved by Edward Evans __... 

MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by @. Bowers with 20 Facsimile. Water-Colour Sketches, and 23 
Biack-and-White Drawings. Oblong, cloth... ove 

GOOD GREY MARE,The. By WHYTE MELVILLE. Ilustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio 

FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited Cc. W. of all 
the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan ial 

WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP ROD. wits Coloured Plates of Trout, Flies, 
Minnow oa Salmon re a at which to Cast, and Minnow Bait. With Portrait of the 

ANGLER'S NOTE-BOOK ‘and NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vels, 

DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKRT: Reminiscences and with Hints on ‘ema. 
With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. [Illustrated by 80 Portraits of Eminent Cricketers, 
&c. Large Paper, bandsomely bound, half-leather, cloth sides oe 

SPEEDY TOM, the NATURALIST.—SPORT in the HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS of "SCOTLAND 
with ROD and GUN. With 14 panini and nearly 40 smaller Wood pep of saa 
Scenes and Incidents. 8vo. on a 

TALES of a NOMAD; or, Sport and Strife. By CHARLES MONTAGUE ooo ove 

YBAR of SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY: Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Faloonry, and Fishing. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numerous beautiful Illustrations. eco 

FOX-HOUND, FOREST, and PRAIRIE. By Captain PENNELL-BLMHIRST Iilus- 
Lom by J. Sturgess and J. Marshman. With 4 nga Coloured Illustrations and 50 Pages ir in 
the Text eve 

CHASSERESSE (DIAN). SPORTING SKETCHES. “With Illustrations. Crown 8v0. 
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